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Dedicated  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  who 
struggle  in  darkness.  May  God  give  to  each  an 
inner  light,  which  shall  be  to  them  a  cloud  by 
day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  inspiring,  il- 
luminating, and  making  glad  their  lives.  A  re- 
flection of  that  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or 
land. 


THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain, 
And  fear,  and  bloodshed,  miserable  train, 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain. 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power, 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower 
Controls  them,  and  subdues,  transmutes  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives. 

— Wordsworth. 
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BOOK  ONE 


THE   LIGHT   THAT   DID 
NOT   FAIL 

Chapter  I 
THE  OLD  DOCTOR'S  STORY 

It  was  the  old  doctor  himself  who  told  me  the  first 
chapter  of  my  life  story,  otherwise  I  might  not  have 
known  it,  as  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  speak 
with  authority.  I  had  met  him  by  mere  chance  in 
the  city  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  a  bright 
December  day  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  There 
had  been  a  very  heavy  snowstorm  the  day  before, 
and  the  city  was  laboriously  digging  its  way  out  of 
the  drifts,  yet  the  scene  was  a  gay  one  with  mingled 
sounds  of  sleigh  bells  and  laughter  of  young  people. 
I  was  standing  by  a  store  front  waiting  for  a  friend, 
when  the  doctor  pulled  at  my  sleeve. 

1  'Hello,  young  man,"  he  said  genially.  "Isn't  it 
about  time  for  your  birthday?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied  in  some  surprise.  "It  is  tomorrow. 
How  did  you  know?" 

"I  thought  so,  I  thought  so,"  returned  the  old  man 
gleefully.  "I've  still  got  a  good  memory  for  dates. 
How  did  I  know  ?  Well,  I  ought  to,  for  next  to  your 
mother  I  was  the  most  important  actor  in  that  little 
drama.  I  am  the  old  doctor,"  and  he  held  out  a  shaky 
toil-worn  hand. 

I  gave  him  both  my  hand  and  heart  in  return,  for 
I  had  heard  much  of  him  and  nothing  but  good. 

Then  it  was  I  noted  that  his  eighty  odd  years 
13 
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rested  heavily  upon  his  shoulders,  and  well  they 
might,  for  he  had  borne  many  burdens  besides  his 
own.  In  fact,  the  burdens  of  a  whole  countryside  had 
been  his,  for  he  had  been  both  priest  and  physician 
to  the  people.  They  had  brought  him  their  sorrows 
as  well  as  their  bodily  ills  and  he  had  healed  both. 
When  he  had  nothing  better  to  give,  he  loaned  the 
needy  among  his  patients  money,  so  he  was  banker 
to  many. 

Each  Christmas  Eve  he  went  through  his  books 
and  selected  the  bills  of  the  needy,  and  Christmas 
morning  they  received  a  receipt  in  full  as  their 
Christmas  present  from  the  old  man.  So  was  it  any 
wonder  everyone  loved  him?  Many  of  those  who 
slept  in  the  country  churchyard  he  had  seen  from 
cradle  to  grave,  laughing  when  they  laughed,  and 
trying  not  to  weep  when  they  wept,  but  drying  their 
tears  instead. 

Yes,  the  old  doctor  had  been  a  friend  to  all,  so  was 
it  any  wonder  my  heart  went  out  to  him  as  he  stood 
leaning  against  a  marble  pillar  at  the  entrance  to 
the  store,  telling  me  this  first  chapter  of  my  life. 

I  stopped  him  so  many  times  to  ask  questions,  that 
I  have  not  given  it  in  his  own  words,  but  have  re- 
phrased the  stirring  story. 

It  was  half  past  four  o'clock  of  the  second  day  of 
the  great  blizzard,  when  the  doctor  drove  laboriously 
through  Swift  River,  a  little  outlying  hamlet  in  Cum- 
mington,  Massachusetts,  and  turned  old  Nancy's 
head  towards  the  pine  woods  leading  to  the  Hawkes' 
place. 

It  had  taken  the  doctor  two  hours  to  cover  the 
three  miles  between  Cummington  and  Swift  River. 
Many  of  the  snowdrifts  through  which  they  had  lab- 
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ored  were  mountain  high.  The  stage  had  not  been 
through  for  two  days,  and  when  the  stage  could  not 
get  through,  wise  people  stayed  at  home.  But  the 
doctor  was  not  wise  where  human  life  was  concerned. 
His  was  a  life-saving  profession,  and  just  as  the 
brave  men  at  the  station  will  launch  the  lifeboat  in 
the  very  teeth  of  grinning  death,  so  he  braved  the 
storm. 

What  a  queer  thing  life  was  after  all,  he  mused, 
as  faithful  Nancy  plodded  slowly  along,  wallowing 
most  of  the  way  in  snow  up  to  her  belly.  A  little 
spark  blown  into  being  God  only  knew  how,  and 
blown  out  again  just  as  mysteriously.  What  a  fearful, 
yet  wonderful,  journey  it  was  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave !  What  possibilities  there  were  for  happi- 
ness, and  what  chances  for  misery! 

He  knew  this  well-worn  pathway  of  life  as  few  did. 
He  had  followed  it  both  in  his  own  life,  and  in  the 
lives  of  others  in  all  its  devious  windings. 

Life  was  warmth,  mused  the  doctor,  and  cold,  like 
this,  was  death.  How  numb  he  was  becoming,  and 
he  swung  his  arms  vigorously  to  start  the  blood.  The 
mercury  was  falling  rapidly,  so  he  had  the  cold  as 
well  as  the  storm  to  fight. 

Just  opposite  a  farmhouse,  the  last  in  Swift  River, 
the  faithful  horse  stopped  and  looked  pathetically 
back  at  her  master.  She  was  panting  and  trembling, 
and  the  doctor  saw  she  was  all  in.  The  rest  of  the 
journey  would  have  to  be  made  on  foot.  So  he  reined 
the  horse  under  an  open  shed  and  hastily  blanketed 
her.  Then  he  drew  a  pair  of  snowshoes  from  under 
the  seat  and  tied  them  on. 

"You  take  good  care  of  Old  Nancy,"  said  the  doc- 
tor to  the  kind  farmer  who  appeared  in  the  shed 
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door,  just  as  he  finished  tying  on  his  snowshoes. 

"I  hate  to  see  you  go,"  returned  the  farmer.  "I 
sure  do.  There  ain't  no  landmarks  up  through  that 
pasture.  It's  a  terrible  storm." 

"I  know  it,"  returned  the  doctor,  "but  it  is  my 
job."  And  with  these  words  he  disappeared  in  the 
swirling  snow. 

Laboriously  he  floundered  forward,  covering  each 
rod  with  great  effort.  He  had  to  stop  frequently  to 
get  his  breath.  Thicker  and  thicker  fell  the  snow, 
while  the  strong  winds  buffeted  and  confused  him. 

At  first  he  felt  sure  of  the  way,  but  finally  even  a 
sense  of  direction  forsook  him,  and  he  stood  helpless 
and  uncertain  amid  the  raging  elements. 

He  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair  when  he  noted 
the  jagged  top  of  a  stone  wall  just  ahead.  Joyously 
he  wallowed  to  it.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  minded 
for  himself,  but  he  could  not  fail  the  people  who 
waited  anxiously  for  his  coming. 

After  this  he  did  not  dare  again  trust  himself  to 
the  open,  but  kept  close  to  the  wall,  knowing  that  it 
must  lead  somewhere.  For  fifteen  minutes  more  he 
struggled  onward,  often  falling.  But  each  time  he 
was  up  again  and  on.  His  work  was  not  yet  done. 

With  every  ounce  of  strength  he  had  left,  he 
plunged  forward,  until  finally  his  foot  struck  some- 
thing hard.  It  was  the  door  step  of  the  Hawkes* 
home,  and  the  friendly  door  opened  to  receive  him. 

He  went  at  once  to  the  sick  room  where  he  was  as 
calm  as  though  his  own  life  had  not  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance the  hour  before. 

After  three  hours  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  the 
first  faint  cry  of  the  new  life  sounded  through  the 
small  house  and  another  mortal  had  started  upon  his 
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devious  journey  from  whence  to  where,  only  God 
knew. 

Finally,  when  the  faithful  physician  had  done  all 
that  he  could  to  make  mother  and  child  comfortable 
he  laid  down  upon  a  lounge  in  the  kitchen  and  slept 
until  daybreak.  When  he  arose  and  crept  noiselessly 
into  the  bedroom,  mother  and  child  were  both  sleep- 
ing peacefully. 

There  was  a  look  of  triumph  and  peace  upon  the 
young  mother's  face,  while  the  child  blissfully  sucked 
his  thumb  and  smiled  in  his  sleep. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,  but  the  doctor  could  not 
know  that  the  mother  had  spent  the  previous  hour 
in  prayer  that  the  bit  of  humanity  on  her  breast 
might  live  to  help  lighten  the  world's  burdens  and 
add  something  to  its  peace  and  joy. 


Chapter  II 
MOTHER 

To  Clarence  his  mother's  sweet  oval  face,  although 
it  was  wrinkled  and  careworn,  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful countenance  in  the  whole  world.  His  childish 
mind  teemed  with  thoughts  and  memories  of  his 
mother. 

When  he  had  been  a  small  boy  there  were  such 
wonderful  evenings  before  the  pleasant  wood  fire, 
when  she  told  him  and  his  small  sister  Candlelight 
stories,  Mother  Goose,  and  Arabian  Nights,  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  and  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  and  such 
Bible  stories  as  Joseph  and  his  Brethern,  and  David 
and  Goliath. 

Then  there  were  wonderful  fairy  stories  that 
mother  invented  just  for  them  and  these  they  really 
loved  the  best  of  all. 

She  also  invented  childish  plays  for  them,  and 
helped  them  in  their  games  and  sports. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  spool  wagon,  or  a  kite,  or  even 
a  bow  and  arrow,  it  did  not  matter  what,  mother  was 
always  near  by  with  her  aid  and  sympathy. 

At  a  very  tender  age  Clarence  evinced  a  wide- 
awake interest  in  nature  which  as  he  developed  into 
a  sturdy  lad  increased  almost  to  worship. 

While  he  was  still  in  kilt  skirts  he  used  to  toddle 
forth  into  the  ancient  orchard  at  the  back  of  the 
house  to  pick  bouquets  for  his  mother.  Queer  little 
bouquets  they  were,  buttercups  and  dandelions,  with 
such  short  stems  that  the  chubby  fingers  could  not 
18 
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always  hold  them.  His  trail  through  the  orchard 
could  always  be  traced  by  the  droppings  from  his 
gay  bouquet, — stemless  buttercups  and  daisies,  and 
wild  geranium  and  bunches  of  grass  tucked  in  be- 
tween to  make  it  look  pretty. 

When  older  he  trudged  to  the  more  distant  pasture 
to  pick  for  mother  the  first  fragrant  arbutus  and 
tender  wintergreen  leaves.  He  searched  along  the 
wall  that  fenced  the  orchard  for  the  first  ripe  straw- 
berries, and  brought  them  to  her  in  dainty  baskets 
made  from  maple  leaves. 

The  old  sweet  apple  tree  was  eagerly  watched  that 
the  first  ripe  apple  might  also  be  garnered  for  his 
mother. 

With  a  quart  pail  he  went  to  the  pasture  for  black- 
berries which  grew  along  the  edge  of  the  pine  woods. 
Often  mother  accompanied  the  children  on  these 
berrying  trips  and  then  their  happiness  was  com- 
plete. 

Clarence's  deep-set  blue  eyes  spied  out  all  the  birds 
and  squirrels,  and  called  his  mother's  attention  to 
each,  with  eager  boyish  excitement. 

In  the  autumn  they  went  to  the  deep  woods  to- 
gether for  chestnuts  and  beechnuts,  and  to  the  cran- 
berry bog  for  that  shy  delicious  berry.  Here  Clarence 
showed  his  mother  with  much  pride  three  muskrat 
houses  he  had  discovered. 

In  the  winter  their  nature  rambles  were  given  up, 
and  Clarence  rarely  enjoyed  skating  and  coasting, 
for  there  was  always  the  wood-pile  when  he  was  not 
in  school.  So  the  best  sport  that  the  boy  had  in  the 
winter  was  going  with  the  team  into  the  deep  woods 
to  help  draw  home  that  detestable  wood-pile. 

The  forest  in  the  winter  time  was  an  open  book 
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in  which  the  initiated  might  read  strange  stories, — 
often  of  struggle  and  tragedy,  and  also  stories  of 
wonderful  games  of  tag  written  in  the  new  snow  by 
the  soft-footed  rabbit.  All  of  the  signs  of  the  woods 
the  boy  learned  to  read  at  a  glance, — under  the  tutel- 
age of  his  father  a  famous  woodsman.  There  was 
the  steady  "trot-trot"  of  the  fox,  the  galloping 
tracks  of  the  rabbit,  the  "two-by-two"  of  squirrel  or 
weasel,  the  scraggly  tracks  of  the  wary  partridge, 
and  the  succession  of  long  shallow  troughs  scooped 
out  in  the  new  snow  by  the  passing  of  an  otter* 

He  could  tell  by  each  track  in  which  direction  the 
animal  was  travelling,  whether  large  or  small  for  the 
species,  and  often  what  his  business  was, — whether 
it  was  play  or  that  desperate  game  of  seeking  one's 
supper. 

Many  a  hibernating  chipmunk  discovered  under 
the  wood-pile  he  brought  home.  They  would  keep 
the  striped  little  chap  a  few  days,  to  study  his  likes 
and  dislikes  and  then  let  him  go. 

But  the  boy's  greatest  passion  was  fishing. 

If  nature  was  the  boy's  first  love,  books  were  his 
second  for  he  seemed  fairly  hungry  for  knowledge. 

Life  and  the  world  about  him  were  so  full  of  won- 
derful things  that  he  longed  more  and  more  to  find 
out  about  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  heroes  and  heroines  that  young  folks  love. 

The  story  of  the  boy  who  was  up  against  it,  who 
struggled  and  would  not  give  in,  always  kindled  a 
deep  feeling  of  sympathy  and  admiration. 

So  living  in  the  fields  as  much  as  possible,  keeping 
his  eyes  open  and  seeing  things,  reading  all  he  could 
get  a  chance  to,  and  loving  his  mother  and  sister  and 
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two  small  brothers  with  all  the  loyalty  of  a  boy's 
heart,  Clarence  came  to  his  ninth  year.  And  as  he 
reached  this  milestone  there  were  four  things  that 
made  up  his  life, — his  love  for  his  family,  his  love 
of  the  fields  and  woods  and  all  the  wild  life,  the  love 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  in  his  books,  and  the  love 
of  school  and  knowledge  in  his  heart  and  brain,  never 
quite  satisfied,  always  seeking  something  more.  He 
was  the  typical  barefoot  boy  of  song  and  story. 

"Mother,"  the  boy  said  one  spring  evening,  "It's 
strange  how  much  fun  I  get  just  looking  around  and 
seeing  things.  They  are  all  so  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful. I  can't  go  out  in  the  back  yard  but  what  I  see 
something  new." 

"It  suprises  me  how  much  you  do  see,  Clarence," 
replied  his  mother.  "I  think  God  must  have  intended 
you  for  a  great  artist  or  naturalist.  You  are  so  inter- 
ested in  everything  he  has  made." 

"How  can  I  help  it,  Mother,"  the  boy  replied. 
"Everything  out  of  doors  is  so  green  and  fresh  and 
full  of  mystery  that  it  is  always  calling  to  me.  The 
fields  and  the  woods  are  always  whispering  secrets. 
I  hear  them  even  in  my  sleep.  They  are  always  say- 
ing, 'come,  come  to  us  and  we  will  show  you/  " 

Rarely  does  a  boy  of  nine  years  fully  appreciate 
his  mother.  He  may  love  and  adore  her,  and  think 
her  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  whole  world, 
but  that  is  as  far  as  he  gets. 

Of  her  self-sacrifice  and  patient  toil,  her  prayers 
and  fears  for  him,  and  the  way  in  which  she  yearns 
over  him,  all  this  is  usually  lost  on  a  boy  of  nine. 
But  in  after  years  when  time  has  mellowed  the  pic- 
ture and  distance  has  given  proper  perspective,  then 
it  is  that  the  man  first  appreciates  the  almost  God- 
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like  love  and  tenderness  of  his  mother,  Then  it  is 
that  he  wishes  with  a  pathetic  longing  that  he  had 
it  all  to  do  over  again  just  so  that  he  might  make 
her  life  more  beautiful  and  the  rough  pathway  eas- 
ier for  her  patient  feet. 

So  it  was  with  Clarence.  Twenty  years  later  when 
that  mother  who  had  gone  with  him  through  all  the 
hard  places  of  his  life,  suffering  even  more  than  he 
did  over  his  sorrow  and  pain,  when  she  lay  sleeping 
in  the  living  room  with  her  hands  folded  in  the  first 
rest  she  had  really  known,  wrote  out  of  the  grief 
and  longing  of  his  stricken  heart  this  sonnet  to  that 
mother. 


TIRED  HANDS 

Folded  they  lie,  upon  her  tranquil  breast, 

My  mother's  tired  hands,  their  labors  done, 

Knotted  and  scarred  in  battles  they  have  won, 

Worn  to  the  quick,  by  love's  unkind  behest. 

Pulseless  they  lie,  while  from  the  crimson  west, 

A  flood  of  glory  from  the  setting  sun, 

Falls  on  her  face ;  I  hear  the  deer)  "well  done", 

God's  Angelus  that  calls  her  soul  to  rest. 

Found  is  the  Holy  Grail  of  knightly  quest, 

Here  in  her  home,  where  such  brave  deeds  were  done, 

As  knight  ne'er  saw,  since  chivalry  begun, 

She  suffered,  toiled,  and  died ;  God  knows  the  rest, 

And  if  Christ's  crown  shines  not  above  her  cross 

Then  all  is  loss,  immeasurable  loss, 


Chapter  111 
THE  HEART  OF  A  BOY 

It  was  June  in  the  ten-acre  lot  and  everything 
living  knew  it  and  was  glad. 

The  bobolink  knew  it  and  winged  from  bush  to 
stone  pile,  pouring  out  the  joyous  news  in  a  liquid 
flood  of  sweet  melody. 

The  butterflies  knew  it  as  they  flitted  light  as 
thistle  down  from  cloverhead  to  the  stingy  daisy 
which  promised  much,  but  gave  little  in  the  way  of 
honey. 

If  the  birds  and  butterflies  had  all  learned  this 
wonderful  secret,  how  much  less  could  it  be  kept 
from  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

Clarence  rushed  out  of  the  farmhouse  with  a  sense 
of  one  fleeing  from  bondage,  that  most  irksome  labor, 
the  morning  barn  chores. 

There  was  just  time  if  he  hurried  to  reach  the 
little  gray  storm-stained  schoolhouse  before  the  final 
bell. 

He  would  have  liked  to  linger  in  the  ten-acre  lot 
on  this  perfect  June  morning,  but  he  kept  to  the 
plain  path  of  duty,  the  little  zig-zag  path  leading  to 
the  schoolhouse. 

Two-thirds  of  the  way  down  through  the  ten-acre 
lot  the  little  path  turned  sharply  and  dipped  in  a 
dozen  steep  steps  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  gulch, 
where  a  noisy  brook  gurgled  gleefully. 

Here  the  boy  stopped  for  the  fraction  of  a  minute 
to  hurriedly  glance  at  his  aquarium. 
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This  was  a  small  pool  of  water  which  had  been 
diverted  from  the  brook  by  a  shallow  ditch  made  in 
the  sand.  It  contained  perhaps  a  dozen  shiners  and 
pollywogs,  taken  from  the  brook  in  the  boy's  useful 
palm  leaf  hat. 

Up  out  of  the  cool  sequestered  glen  the  little  path 
zig-zagged  on  through  the  ten-acre  lot,  and  the  boy 
climbed  nimbly  over  a  second  stone  wall  into  an  un- 
even cow  pasture. 

If  there  was  a  moment  to  spare  he  always  stopped 
to  greet  his  neighbors  at  the  old  farm  house  which 
was  just  half  way  to  the  school  house. 

Here  the  roadway  led  into  a  deep,  pine  woods 
where  it  was  cool  and  sweet. 

The  boy  always  took  deep  breaths  as  he  scampered 
through  the  pine  woods.  The  very  smell  of  it  made 
him  happy  and  seemed  to  quicken  his  pulse. 

At  the  further  edge  of  the  woods  the  road  crossed 
a  large  stream  and  the  old  mill  was  in  sight. 

Beyond  the  mill  with  its  fragrance  of  new  saw- 
dust and  the  millyard  where  clematis  ran  in  wild 
profusion  the  road  skirted  another  pasture  and  the 
zig-zag  rail  fence  was  lined  by  a  thick  fringe  of 
alders.  This  was  a  favorite  haunt  for  birds. 

Presently  the  road  rounded  a  steep  sand  bank,  and 
the  boy  came  in  sight  of  the  schoolhouse.  If  he  could 
still  see  children  playing  in  the  yard,  he  did  not 
hurry,  but  if  the  yard  was  empty,  he  covered  the 
remaining  distance  at  his  best  pace,  usually  just  in 
time  to  escape  a  tardy  mark, 

Many  authors  have  written  of  the  complex  heart 
of  man  but  none  that  I  recall  have  ever  adequately 
revealed  the  heart  of  a  boy, — so  full  of  love  and 
tenderness  which  he  covers  up  with  brave  bluster, 
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fearing  you  may  find  him  out.  So  easy  to  wound,  yet 
so  willing  to  forgive,  loving  the  wild  things  of  nature 
passionately,  heroic  beyond  his  years,  yet  often 
afraid  of  the  dark,  afraid  of  girls,  and  afraid  you  will 
know  he  loves  you. 


Chapter  IV 
DISTRICT  NO.,  7 

The  public  school  to  which  Clarence  had  hurried 
on  this  June  morning,  was  the  district  school  of 
legend  and  story,  one  of  the  few  surviving  ungraded 
country  schools  to  which  the  elder  generation  point 
with  such  pride. 

Its  desks  were  not  the  product  of  a  chair  factory, 
but  were  carpenter  made,  of  good  old  cherry. 

Like  old  warriors  they  were  scarred  and  worn. 

It  was  an  old  building,  and  at  least  three  genera- 
tions had  carved  initials  and  hearts  in  the  bright 
cherry  wood. 

These  seats  were  lowest  at  the  front  where  the 
smaller  pupils  sat,  and  high  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
The  very  back  row  were  seats  of  honor. 

The  recitation  seat  was  built  into  the  side  of  the 
room,  the  wall  forming  a  rather  straight  back. 

The  teacher's  desk  which  was  the  centre  of  all  eyes 
was  slightly  raised  upon  a  small  platform.  It  was 
from  behind  this  desk  that  the  affairs  of  the  school 
were  administered. 

The  teacher  was  often  young,  eighteen  or  twenty, 
but  occasionally  she  was  a  hopeless  old  maid.  The 
scholars  always  preferred  the  younger  teacher,  one 
just  old  enough  to  inspire  awe,  yet  young  enough  to 
sympathize  with  them,  even  in  their  mischief. 

Such  a  teacher  was  Miss  Brown  who  smiled  pleas- 
antly at  Clarence  as  he  hurried  into  the  schoolroom 
and  took  his  seat. 
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The  room  was  very  cool  and  pleasant  this  June 
morning  as  the  sweltering  heat  of  summer  had  not 
yet  arrived.  The  windows  were  up  and  merry  little 
breezes  blew  in. 

A  few  blossoms  still  hung  upon  a  late  apple  tree 
that  stood  just  at  the  corner  of  the  building.  The 
air  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  apple  blossoms. 

There  was  music  too  in  the  air  for  the  bobolink 
was  swaying  upon  a  willow  bush  just  across  the 
road  and  pouring  out  his  melody. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  there  was  the  half- 
whispered,  half-spoken  hum  from  scholars  who  were 
supposed  to  be  studying  to  themselves. 

This  undertone  of  study  was  frequently  broken  in 
upon  by  the  tinkle  of  the  teacher's  bell,  and  the 
shuffling  of  feet  as  a  class  went  to  the  recitation 
bench  to  recite. 

At  half -past  ten  the  bell  sounded  more  vigorously, 
and  the  score  of  eager  girls  and  boys  went  "storm- 
ing out  to  play". 

Then  there  was  fifteen  minutes  of  Duck  on  a 
Rock,  and  leap-frog,  or  some  other  equally  boister- 
ous game  by  the  boys,  with  tag,  or  cubbyhouse  by 
the  girls.  This  was  the  shortest  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  whole  day,  and  almost  before  the  game  seemed 
fairly  under  way  teacher's  bell  was  sounding  the  re- 
call. 

Towards  noon  eager  eyes  sought  the  clock  upon 
the  teacher's  desk,  for  good  appetites  were  being  felt 
under  denim  jackets  and  gingham  dresses. 

The  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  noon  hour  was 
always  spent  with  the  dinner  pail,  and  then  came  a 
longer  session  of  games  and  sports. 

The  noon  hour  likewise  afforded  an  opportunity 
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for  trips  afield  which  the  recess  denied. 

If  it  was  not  an  expedition  to  the  woods,  the  boys 
would  take  their  fishpoles,  a  half  dozen  of  which 
usually  leaned  against  the  apple  tree  at  the  corner 
of  the  schoolhouse  and  go  down  to  the  millpond  to 
catch  perch  and  dace,  or  to  a  nearby  meadow  for 
trout. 

The  one  o'clock  bell  usually  gave  them  a  hard  run 
to  the  schoolhouse. 

Towards  two  o'clock  of  the  day  in  question,  dark 
thunderheads  began  making  up  in  the  northwest  and 
soon  distant  rumblings  were  heard. 

These  mutterings  together  with  bright  flashes  of 
lightning  gave  an  added  zest  to  the  afternoon  recess 
for  the  boys,  and  sent  some  of  the  more  timid  girls 
into  the  schoolhouse  where  they  peeped  out  of  the 
windows  to  see  the  storm  make  up. 

The  boys  were  having  a  hot  game  of  "three  old 
cat,"  and  did  not  watch  the  storm. 

Presently  the  distant  hilltops  were  shrouded  in 
mist,  and  the  treetops  along  the  skyline  began  sway- 
ing and  tossing  their  arms  about  frantically. 

Rapidly  the  mist  clouds  descended  into  the  valley, 
soon  the  rain  came  against  the  window  panes  in 
blinding  sheets  and  the  clouds  shut  down  until  it 
was  so  dark  all  study  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  girls  gathered  in  a  frightened  group  about  the 
teacher,  some  of  them  crying,  while  most  of  the 
boys  kept  away  from  the  windows  as  the  lightning 
became  sharper  and  the  thunder  heavier. 

But  not  Clarence  for  he  was  perched  on  the  back 
of  a  recitation  seat  near  the  window,  silent  and  ab- 
sorbed, with  a  rapt  expression  on  his  face  watching 
intently  the  raging  elements  outside,   This  outburst 
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of  nature  always  fascinated  him. 

"Clarence,"  called  the  teacher  as  a  blinding  flash 
and  a  deafening  report  of  thunder  set  the  smaller 
girls  to  shivering,  and  drove  even  the  boys  to  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room,  "I  wish  you  would  come  away 
from  that  window." 

"Please,  Teacher,  mayn't  I  stay  ?  It's  great,  I  want 
to  watch  it,"  implored  the  boy. 

The  words  had  barely  died  on  his  lips  when  a  zig- 
zag spurt  of  flame  flashed  from  zenith  to  horizon 
and  there  was  a  ripping,  crackling  sound,  as  though 
the  elements  were  tearing  the  very  heart  out  of 
mother  earth,  and  a  bright  tongue  of  flame  leaped 
from  the  clouds  to  the  old  maple  across  the  road,  and 
its  white  scarred  top  came  crashing  to  earth. 

The  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  but  this  last  fearful 
crash  seemed  to  have  taken  the  besom  out  of  the 
heavens. 

After  school  there  was  a  more  energetic  rush  to 
the  door  than  usual,  for  there  was  the  broken  top  of 
the  old  maple  to  be  examined. 

Clarence  passed  out  with  the  others,  and  after 
glancing  curiously  at  the  fallen  top  for  a  few  seconds 
hurried  down  the  road. 

"I  say,  Clarence,"  called  a  half  dozen  voices,  "come 
back  and  play  ball  a  while." 

"No,  I  can't,"  replied  the  boy  over  his  shoulder. 
"I  have  got  to  get  home  and  work." 


Chapter  V 

THE  DOUBLE  HANDICAP 

If  Clarence's  mother  taught  him  a  love  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  it  was  from  his  father  that  he 
learned  of  the  great  out-of-doors  world  and  the  ways 
of  all  the  furred  and  feathered  folks  of  the  New  Eng- 
land woods. 

His  father  was  a  broken-down  Civil  War  veteran, 
whose  limited  strength  forbade  him  doing  hard 
manual  labor,  so  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
training  hunting  dogs. 

This  kept  him  in  the  open  for  most  of  the  Autumn 
months.  Clarence  usually  went  with  him  on  these 
hunting  trips.  So  from  the  time  he  was  six  or  seven 
years  old  he  had  been  an  out-of-doors  boy  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  first  shadow  that  fell  across  his  young  life  was 
manifest  one  June  afternoon  as  he  scampered  home 
through  the  cow  pasture  below  the  ten-acre  lot. 
While  getting  down  from  the  top  of  a  stone  wall  that 
he  had  negotiated  hundreds  of  times  before,  he 
stepped  on  a  loose  stone  and  fell  heavily.  When  he 
arose  his  left  leg  crumpled  up  under  him,  but  after 
a  few  minutes  it  seemed  to  be  all  right,  so  he  hurried 
home  thinking  little  of  his  accident.  But  during  that 
night  he  was  awakened  by  a  stabbing  pain  in  his 
ankle.  His  folks  were  called  and  did  what  they  could 
and  the  next  day  the  family  doctor  was  summoned. 
He  shook  his  head  dubiously,  but  could  not  tell  what 
the  outcome  would  be.  He  came  every  day  for  a 
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month,  and  the  young  patient  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Finally  two  doctors  appeared,  and  when  they 
finally  returned  to  the  sick  room  after  a  long-  con- 
ference they  were  armed  with  needles  and  thread, 
and  knives  and  many  other  implements  for  amputa- 
tion. But  the  desperately  sick  boy  on  the  couch  did 
not  fully  appreciate  what  was  going  to  happen. 

The  doctors  could  give  him  little  ether  because  of 
his  weakened  heart,  so  when  after  the  operation  he 
suddenly  sat  up  and  saw  that  his  left  leg  was  gone 
just  below  the  knee,  he  sank  back  on  the  couch 
heartsick  and  horrified  nearly  to  the  point  of  death. 

For  several  days  his  life  hung  in  the  balance  and 
he  lay  upon  the  couch  near  the  window  looking  at 
the  out-of-doors  world  that  he  thought  he  had  lost 
forever,  but  it  was  not  this  accident  that  took  away 
the  greater  portion  of  his  beautiful  world,  but  an- 
other that  was  to  befall  him  four  years  later. 

Finally  the  tide  turned  and  he  came  slowly  back 
to  life  and  hope,  thanks  to  his  devoted  mother  who 
nursed  him  day  and  night. 

This  illness  occurred  during  the  summer  of  Clar- 
ence's tenth  year  and  in  September  it  was  arranged 
that  the  entire  family  should  move  from  Goshen 
where  the  four  children  had  been  born,  and  go  to 
Ashfield  to  live  with  Grandfather  Gurney,  Grand- 
mother Gurney  having  died  two  years  before.  In  the 
loss  of  his  grandmother  Clarence  had  lost  his  best 
friend  next  to  his  mother.  It  was  of  this  great- 
hearted woman  he  had  learned  the  most  important 
thing  about  the  little  furred  and  feathered  friends, 
one  that  his  father  who  was  a  hunter  had  failed  to 
teach  him.  This  was  that  the  wood  folks  are  most 
lovable  and  interesting,  and  that  we  must  preserve 
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and  help  them  in  every  way.  It  was  from  Grand- 
mother Gurney  that  Clarence  had  his  first  lesson  in 
feeding  squirrels  and  birds. 

It  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  the  crippled  boy 
to  lay  on  the  couch  and  ride  from  Goshen  to  Ash- 
field,  after  the  long  imprisonment  in  the  sick  room. 
How  he  revelled  in  the  old  familiar  sights  and 
sounds. 

The  following  year  he  limped  back  to  his  old  ac- 
tivities on  crutches,  hobbling  where  he  had  run  be- 
fore, but  finally  the  clumsy  crutches  were  discarded 
for  a  pegleg,  which  homemade  makeshift  always 
made  the  boy  ashamed  of  his  crippled  condition.  But 
he  did  manage  to  do  most  of  the  things  he  had  done 
before,  although  he  always  felt  self-conscious  and 
uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  He  was 
soon  fishing,  hunting  and  tramping  the  woods  again, 
just  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  But  it  was 
hard  in  a  baseball  game  not  to  be  able  to  run  as  fast 
as  the  other  boys,  yet  he  soon  learned  to  make  his 
wits  piece  out  his  legs,  and  so  make  up  for  his  short- 
comings. If  he  could  pitch  so  cleverly  that  the  other 
boys  could  not  hit  the  ball,  he  did  not  have  to  field 
it.  Of  course  his  young  life  was  slowed  down  and 
something  of  its  exuberance  was  gone,  but  he  still 
managed  to  be  very  much  of  a  boy  doing  most  of  the 
things  he  had  done  before,  and  rarely  complaining. 

For  the  following  three  years  Clarence  lived  the 
rather  colorless  and  humdrum  life  of  a  New  England 
farm  boy,  with  lots  of  work  and  little  play.  No 
matter  how  hard  he  tried  to  get  away  for  half  a  day 
to  fish  in  the  spring  or  summer  there  was  always 
something  on  the  farm  to  do.  Because  he  could  help 
in  the  training  of  the  hunting  dogs  he  went  many 
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days  in  the  Autumn  to  the  woods  to  hunt,  and  this 
was  about  his  only  recreation. 

Even  school  was  often  sacrificed  for  the  endless 
round  of  farm  work.  Sundays  and  evenings  he  usu- 
ally spent  reading.  Of  good  books  he  did  not  have 
enough,  but  such  as  he  had  he  devoured  ravenously. 
Harpers  Young  People,  then  at  its  zenith,  was  a 
weekly  visitor  at  the  farmhouse.  Clarence  was  es- 
pecially fond  of  the  boys'  stories  of  James  Otis,  who 
was  writing  for  this  magazine  at  the  time.  Little 
did  the  farm  boy  dream  that  he  would  later  have 
books  published  in  the  same  series  with  James  Otis. 
But  this  was  true. 

The  man  has  often  wondered  what  would  have 
been  the  boy's  life  had  he  not  gone  hunting  with  his 
father  on  August  12,  1883.  But  fate  decreed  that  he 
should  go,  so  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  It  is  probable 
though  that  the  long  list  of  juvenile  books  bearing 
his  name  would  never  have  been  written. 

It  was  a  hot  steamy  summer's  day  with  the  distant 
hills  wreathed  in  haze.  The  full  tide  of  summer  was 
over  the  land,  and  the  countryside  was  beautiful  be- 
yond words  to  describe. 

Mother  was  going  to  the  village  to  trade,  so  father, 
Clarence,  and  the  dog  rode  along  as  far  as  the  wood- 
cock cover.  Mother  waved  them  a  cheerful  good-bye 
and  the  last  Clarence  saw  of  her  the  old  express 
wagon  was  rattling  down  the  road  towards  the  vil- 
lage. Then  he  and  Father  and  the  dog  started  to  fol- 
low a  small  stream  down  into  a  dark  swamp  which 
was  the  breeding  ground  of  woodcock. 

Half  an  hour  later  Clarence  was  lying  by  the 
brookside,  wounded  in  twenty  places  by  number  ten 
bird  shot,  and  so  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood  that 
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he  could  barely  keep  his  consciousness.  But  even 
this  would  not  have  been  so  bad  had  not  three  of  the 
ugly  shot  stuck  in  his  right  eye  and  one  in  his  left 
and  his  world  of  woodland,  field  and  sky  been  blotted 
out  forever.  Not  all  at  once,  for  at  first  he  retained 
a  very  little  sight,  but  later  that  was  to  vanish  as 
steadily  as  the  sands  flow  from  the  hourglass  or  the 
rivers  run  to  the  sea. 

When  after  an  hour's  reviving  by  means  of  brook 
water  Clarence  arose,  he  found  that  he  was  able  to 
walk  very  slowly  by  leaning  on  his  father's  arm.  So 
they  began  a  heartbreaking  march  back  to  the  road- 
way, two  miles  away. 

What  will  we  say  to  Mother?  That  was  the  thought 
of  Father  and  son  as  they  floundered  back  through 
the  dense  swamp.  Or  rather  that  was  what  the 
father  thought,  but  the  son  was  too  weak  to  think 
of  anything.  One  careless  random  shot  by  a  careful 
hunter  who  had  hunted  all  his  life  had  changed  the 
course  of  a  young  life  forever. 

It  was  Mother  who  took  charge  of  the  wounded 
boy  and  held  his  head  in  her  lap  all  the  way  home, 
and  it  was  she  who  watched  by  his  bedside  for  the 
next  six  weeks,  changing  the  ice  water  cloths  upon 
his  burning  throbbing  eyeballs  every  fifteen  minutes 
for  nearly  all  that  time.  It  was  Mother  who  encour- 
aged the  heart-broken  boy  when  he  would  otherwise 
have  given  up.  Her  courage  never  faltered.  Her  love 
was  sufficient  for  even  this  great  emergency. 

So  through  Mother's  love  and  self-sacrifice  Clar- 
ence finally  groped  his  way  back  into  the  old  famil- 
iar world,  which  in  a  single  day  had  become  a  world 
of  dreams,  mostly  nightmares..  All  things  were 
shrouded  in  unreality..    Even  his  bed  and  clothing 
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seemed  unreal. 

Each  old  familiar  scene  had  become  ghostly  and 
garish,  and  the  faces  of  those  he  loved  but  memories. 
At  thirteen  years  of  age,  crippled  and  blinded,  with 
little  schooling,  being  still  in  the  grammar  school, 
with  no  influential  friends,  Clarence  had  to  gather 
up  the  broken  threads  of  his  seemingly  wrecked  life 
and  rebuild  it  anew.  Could  he  do  it?  That  was  the 
question. 


Chapter  VI 
FEELING  ONE'S  WAY 

It  was  a  dreamy  peaceful  afternoon  in  the  middle 
of  October.  The  sunbeams  were  warm  and  golden, 
characteristic  of  that  month. 

The  woodpeckers  were  pounding  away  in  the  old 
orchard  back  of  the  house,  and  jays  were  squalling 
in  the  distant  cornfield. 

A  merry  little  breeze  was  blowing,  and  its  breath 
was  redolent  with  the  incense  of  Autumn. 

The  woody  smell  of  ripe  corn  was  there,  and  the 
fragrance  of  loaded  apple  trees. 

But  the  odor  that  most  strongly  appealed  to 
Clarence's  nostrils  was  that  indescribable  wistful 
scent  of  dead  and  dying  leaves.  There  had  been  a 
rain  the  day  before  so  this  leaf  incense  was  very 
strong.  It  was  the  soul  of  things,  the  dead  flowers 
and  leaves  and  herbs,  breathing  out  their  last  faint 
whisper  as  they  fell  asleep. 

All  would  spring  up  again,  either  from  seed  or 
root,  so  their  going  was  not  so  pathetic  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

Clarence  sat  on  the  back  porch  drawing  in  the 
bracing  air  in  deep  full  breaths.  He  had  been  so  long 
cooped  up  in  the  stuffy  parlor  bedroom,  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  be  once  more  out  in  the  open,  although  it  was 
merely  on  the  porch. 

Above  his  head  hung  clusters  of  ripe  grapes,  and 
their  delicious  perfume  was  in  his  nostrils.  It  seemed 
to  him  upon  this  pathetic,  yet  partially  happy  after- 
36 
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noon  that  he  had  never  known  the  fragrance  of  the 
air  to  be  so  strong,  or  to  mean  so  much.  He  could 
fairly  taste  the  grapes  in  their  fragrance. 

Even  the  smell  of  the  ripe  corn  brought  to  his 
mind  with  startling  clearness  the  cornfield  in  the  lot 
he  knew  so  well.  The  long  straight  rows  of  tent-like 
cornshocks,  each  big  at  the  bottom  and  small  at  the 
top,  like  an  Indian's  wigwam. 

Yet  all  this  was  merely  a  memory  picture,  for  he 
could  now  see  only  a  few  feet  in  each  direction,  and 
even  this  slight  perimeter  of  light  was  misty  and 
indistinct.  The  sunbeams  seen  through  this  mist 
were  almost  as  yellow  and  garish  as  candlelight,  and 
the  outlines  of  all  the  familiar  things,  the  piazza 
posts,  the  steps,  and  even  a  basket  that  sat  on  the 
floor  nearby,  were  ghostly  and  unreal. 

The  misty  world  all  about  him  was  like  nothing 
he  ever  remembered  in  his  life  before.  True  he  had 
been  out  in  a  heavy  fog  sometimes,  or  on  a  dark 
night,  when  the  earth  seemed  shrouded  in  mystery, 
but  then  the  fog  had  always  lifted,  or  he  had  gone 
into  the  house  leaving  the  darkness  behind,  and  all 
had  been  real  again.  But  here  he  was  up  against  a 
reality  that  was  not  real  and  it  must  last  as  long  as 
he  did,  unless  he  should  regain  his  sight  when  he 
went  away  to  the  great  city  for  operations  on  his 
eyes. 

The  one  thing  that  he  was  fighting  for  on  this 
beautiful  October  afternoon  was  to  forget  and  still 
to  remember. 

He  knew  full  well  that  away  to  the  west,  just  vis- 
ible between  the  two  piazza  posts  where  he  sat  was 
a  pasture  leading  by  gentle  gradation  to  a  woods. 

He  knew  that  the  woods  were  now  bright  with  the 
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full  blaze  of  autumn  color — the  campfires  of  the  de- 
parting hosts  of  summer.  He  knew  that  above  that 
hill  in  another  hour  the  sun  would  set  in  a  blaze  of 
red  and  golden  glory,  and  that  the  afterglow  would 
be  still  more  gorgeous.  He  knew  just  how  the  long 
shadows  would  creep  out  from  behind  the  trees  as 
the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower. 

It  was  all  plain  in  his  mind,  the  distant  wooded 
hilltop  against  the  flaming  sunset,  the  deep  purple 
shadows — but  in  reality,  O  God,  how  the  vision,  the 
beauty,  and  the  splendor  had  faded !  A  circle,  some 
twenty  feet  of  dim  mysterious  mist,  with  garish  sun- 
light, and  full  of  misshapen  distorted  things. 

And  the  end  was  not  yet.  He  knew  of  a  certainty 
that  even  this  perimeter  of  earth  scenes,  cramped 
and  mean  as  they  seemed,  was  daily  closing  in  about 
him. 

The  fog  and  the  mist  were  growing  more  dense.  A 
dozen  times  a  day  he  tested  his  waning  vision  on 
familiar  objects,  and  each  time  they  became  a  little 
more  ghostly,  dim,  and  indistinct. 

As  surely  as  the  coming  of  night,  the  very  little 
of  earth  that  remained  to  him  was  fading  away. 

The  thing  that  worried  him  most  was  not  to  let 
mother  know  this  daily,  hourly  torment  was  break- 
ing his  heart. 

If  God  or  fate  had  only  just  left  him  this  feeble 
bit  of  eyesight,  he  felt  he  could  have  borne  it.  Or  if 
it  had  all  gone  when  he  was  shot  and  not  come  back 
at  all — even  that  would  not  have  been  so  bad. 

This  gradual  submerging  of  his  body  and  mind  in 
perpetual  darkness  terrified  him,  and  made  every 
day  a  nightmare  of  suspense. 

He  was  so  young  and  had  seen  so  little  of  life,  and 
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so  much  wanted  all  its  joys. 

So  to  baffle  the  demons  of  despair,  he  conjured 
up  each  day  all  the  beautiful  things  he  had  read.  He 
tried  to  recall  all  the  heroes  of  song  and  story  that 
he  knew.  There  was  Ivanhoe,  and  Sir  Kenneth. 
Brave  knights  of  old.  They  had  always  fought  a 
good  fight,  but  it  had  been  with  sword  and  spear. 
They  were  strong,  and  fighting  was  to  them  a  joy. 

But  there  were  others  in  his  list  of  heroes  who 
had  fought  more  as  he  was  fighting.  Little  Paul 
Dombey,  who  lay  in  his  sick  room  and  watched  the 
sunbeams  travel  across  the  floor,  all  through  the  day, 
and  the  shadows  creep  in  at  night.  He  had  thought 
of  him  all  through  the  six  weary  weeks  just  passed. 

There  was  Oliver  Twist,  his  was  a  weary  battle 
against  poverty  and  abuse. 

But  who  wanted  to  be  such  heroes  as  Paul  and 
Oliver  had  been?  To  fight  with  the  sword  was  so 
much  more  valiant  than  to  fight  with  the  spirit. 

Not  only  must  he  be  brave  for  his  own  sake,  but 
also  for  his  mother's.  He  knew  full  well  that  these 
were  very  dark  days  for  her. 

His  being  unable  to  help  on  the  farm  made  her 
work  doubly  hard.  So  Clarence  turned  to  dish  wash- 
ing, and  paring  vegetables  for  the  dinner  table. 

He  could  still  saw  wood,  and  he  attacked  the  wood- 
pile with  a  vengeance,  hoping  thereby  to  work  off 
his  depression. 

The  ripe  corn  had  been  drawn  up  to  the  barn  and 
a  great  stack  twenty  feet  high  now  stood  in  the  yard. 

He  would  grope  cautiously  out  to  the  stack,  and 
husk  corn  for  several  hours  each  day.  All  of  his 
motions  had  to  be  guarded  and  careful,  lest  he  run 
into  some  familiar  object  which  his  dim  vision  did 
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not  disclose. 

How  he  longed  each  day  that  the  winds  might  in 
some  miraculous  manner  blow  away  this  fog  that 
was  obscuring  all  the  beautiful  things  of  earth. 

If  he  had  been  like  other  boys  and  had  not  loved 
the  far  free  sky  with  such  an  intensity,  and  if  the 
green  earth  and  the  friendly  forest  had  not  meant 
so  much  to  him,  it  might  not  have  been  so  hard. 

Often  the  thought  would  come  that  it  was  just  a 
hideous  dream.  Presently  his  eyes  would  open  with 
a  snap  and  he  would  see  the  glorious  sunlight  stream- 
ing through  the  window,  with  the  motes  dancing  in 
the  sunbeams. 

If  such  an  awakening  might  only  come  to  pass! 
How  he  would  work,  and  what  a  joy  it  would  be  to 
do  even  the  most  arduous  work  upon  the  farm,  if  he 
could  again  only  do  it  in  the  full  tide  of  sunlight, 
with  the  glad  green  fields  about  him  and  the  untram- 
elled  sky  above.  How  his  heart  would  bound  and  how 
he  would  shout  for  joy ! 

But  mother  was  calling  for  him  to  come  in. 

"All  right,  mother,  I  will  come  in  in  a  minute,"  he 
answered. 

He  must  make  a  good  fight  for  her  sake;  besides 
a  poet  had  said  something  about  suffering  and  being 
strong,  and  these  words  had  haunted  him  for  the 
past  week.  He  had  not  been  able  to  recall  them 
fully,  but  now  they  came  to  him  in  the  autumn  twi- 
light upon  the  back  piazza. 

1  Tear  not  in  a  world  like  this 
And  thou  shall  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong." 


Chapter  VII 
THE  HOUSE  OF  MERCY 

The  House  of  Mercy  is  situated  on  the  classic 
banks  of  the  Charles  River. 

It  is  very  close  to  the  water.  So  close  in  fact  that 
the  sea  breezes  blow  pleasantly  in  at  the  windows  in 
summertime,  carrying  refreshment  to  the  sufferers 
in  the  rows  of  white  beds  in  the  long  wards. 

The  building  is  old  and  weather-stained,  but  com- 
modious and  pleasant  if  your  errand  to  that  particu- 
lar street  corner  be  not  of  too  serious  a  character. 

But  most  of  the  people  who  find  their  way  hither, 
either  wink,  blink,  weep,  or  stare  and  do  not  notice 
the  building. 

Clarence  and  his  mother  sat  in  the  waiting  room 
with  two  score  other  patients,  awaiting  their  turn 
to  be  called  into  the  consulting  room.  Some  of  the 
patients  like  themselves  were  strangers,  coming  for 
the  first  time  that  day,  trembling  between  hope  and 
fear,  while  others  had  been  there  many  times  be- 
fore. 

Presently  a  uniformed  attendant  at  the  door  of 
the  consulting  room  called  "new  patients",  and  Clar- 
ence and  his  mother  passed  into  the  inner  room. 

The  doctor,  a  kindly  gruff  old  man,  slapped  the 
boy  on  the  back  in  a  friendly  way,  and  asked  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  the  accident. 

All  the  time  he  was  examining  the  eyes  through 
magnifying  glasses.    As  he  proceeded  a  clerk  who 
sat  nearby  took  down  his  observations. 
41 
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When  he  had  finished  the  examination  the  old  doc- 
tor shook  his  head,  and  Clarence's  mother  with  a 
sinking  heart  read  doubt,  perplexity,  and  discourage- 
ment in  his  kindly  face. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  case,  he  said,  and  he  would 
like  to  have  them  wait  until  he  could  call  in  some  of 
his  colleagues  as  soon  as  he  had  attended  to  the 
other  patients. 

So  they  retired  to  a  small  office,  and  sat  for  an- 
other hour  waiting  with  heavy  hearts. 

At  last  the  doctors  were  ready  and  Clarence  lis- 
tened intently  while  they  consulted. 

He  wished  they  would  not  use  such  big  words,  so 
he  might  better  understand  what  they  were  saying. 

Finally  the  doctors  retired  to  compare  notes. 

At  last  one  of  their  number  came  in  and  reported 
there  was  a  very  slight  chance  of  regaining  a  little 
sight,  but  it  would  only  be  after  several  operations, 
and  it  was  for  them  to  decide  whether  they  wanted 
to  take  the  chance  or  not.  The  doctors  would  do 
their  best  but  would  promise  nothing. 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope  but  they  decided  to  take  the 
chance.  Then  Clarence's  mother  kissed  him  upon 
either  cheek,  and  he  was  led  to  the  operating  room. 

An  hour  later  he  was  lying  upon  the  operating 
table  with  a  stout  strap  across  his  chest,  and  a  rub- 
ber blanket  under  his  head,  while  one  of  the  doctors 
was  saying  to  him  in  a  strange  distant  voice, 
"Breathe  it  in,  breathe  deep,  breathe  deep." 

He  had  known  in  a  general  way  as  they  went  for- 
ward what  the  preparations  for  the  operation  were. 
He  now  knew  that  some  sort  of  a  cap  or  sponge  had 
been  placed  over  his  face,  and  he  was  inhaling  ether. 

It  choked  him  horribly,  and  he  struggled  frantic- 
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ally  to  get  away,  for  strong  hands  held  him  fast,  and 
that  monotonous  far-away  voice  kept  repeating, 
"Breathe  deep,  breathe  it  in." 

Then  one  of  the  doctors  punched  him  in  the  ribs 
and  called  faintly  "Did  you  feel  that,  Sonny?" 

He  did  feel  it  quite  plainly  although  a  strange 
numbness  was  stealing  over  him,  and  he  had  no 
power  to  reply.  Queer  hummings  and  whinings  were 
beginning  in  his  ears,  and  strange  bright  lights  were 
dancing  all  about  him.  He  was  sinking,  down,  down 
into  oblivion. 

He  was  a  wanderer  in  the  darkest  night.  He  did 
not  know  how  long  he  was  gone  but  after  a  while  he 
again  heard  the  roaring,  whining  noises  he  had  first 
noticed  before  he  went  into  obilivon.  With  a  snap 
and  a  start  like  the  sudden  stopping  of  a  train  when 
the  engine  whistles  "down  brakes"  he  came  back  to 
earth. 

He  was  so  despeartely  sick,  that  he  could  not  even 
ask  about  the  operation.  He  did  not  care  whether 
he  ever  saw  again  or  not,  or  whether  he  lived.  It 
hurt  his  nerves  to  even  hear  them  speak.  If  they 
would  only  go  away  and  leave  him. 

For  an  hour  he  lay  in  the  operating  room  covered 
merely  with  a  sheet,  while  the  chilly  November  wind 
blew  in  upon  him.  He  shivered  and  shook  but  that 
did  not  matter.  Cold  air  would  help  bring  him  out 
of  the  ether. 

Finally  he  was  lifted  into  a  bed,  and  trundled  away 
to  a  long  ward  where  he  was  to  be  "Number  Seven- 
teen" as  long  as  he  stayed  at  the  hospital. 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  ward,  and  the  nurse  moved 
about  almost  without  a  sound  and  spoke  in  subdued 
tones. 
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This  was  more  like  the  country,  although  Clarence 
could  still  hear  the  distant  thunder  of  the  drays. 
But  the  sounds  were  as  from  another  world. 

The  following  afternoon  his  mother  came  to  visit 
him,  as  friends  were  allowed  one  hour  a  day  in  which 
to  see  patients. 

There  was  a  small  library  in  one  of  the  halls  down- 
stairs. To  Clarence's  great  delight  they  found  one 
of  Trowbridge's  thrilling  boy's  stories,  and  the  hour 
allotted  for  visitors  went  only  too  quickly. 

But  his  mother  promised  to  come  again  the  next 
day,  so  Clarence  had  that  pleasure  to  look  forward 
to  during  the  long  night  and  weary  day. 

Thus  the  months  passed.  Each  day  at  three  o'clock 
his  mother  appeared,  sunny,  smiling,  and  full  of 
hope.  The  boy  did  not  see  how  he  could  ever  have 
endured  the  strain  without  these  pleasant  afternoon 
visits. 

He  made  many  acquaintances  among  the  patients 
in  the  different  wards,  for  some  of  these  were  up  and 
about  and  allowed  to  visit. 

These  sufferers  belonged  to  all  classes  and  profes- 
sions, although  most  of  them  were  poor  people,  for 
the  rich  were  treated  at  home,  or  in  private  wards. 

There  were  stone-cutters  and  steel-workers,  fac- 
tory men  and  boys,  suffering  from  accidents  and  all 
sorts  of  eye  troubles. 

They  were  kindly,  sympathetic  people  for  a  com- 
mon affliction  is  a  great  leveller,  and  friendships  in 
affliction  are  easily  made. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  two  years  after  his  first 
operation  Clarence  was  led  down  into  the  large  con- 
sulting room.  The  attendant  was  very  kind  to  him, 
and  it  was  very  quiet  in  the  room...   He  felt  instinc- 
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tively  he  had  come  to  a  crisis  in  his  life. 

The  doctors  whispered  together  in  a  distant  cor- 
ner for  a  few  minutes,  and  Clarence  knew  that  the]/ 
were  discussing  his  case. 

"You  tell  him,"  he  heard  one  of  them  whisper, 

"God,  man,  I  can't,  you  tell  him  yourself.  It's  your 
case." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me,"  said  Clarence.  "I 
know  the  operations  were  failures." 

"Well,  why  no,  not  exactly,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"things  didn't  come  out  just  as  we  had  hoped." 

"Am  I  going  to  see  any?"  asked  the  boy  with  a 
little  catch  in  his  throat. 

"I  am  afraid  not,  my  boy,"  replied  the  doctor 
slowly.  "I  have  done  all  I  can  for  you,  but  the  case 
is  a  bad  one.  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  give  up  for 
the  present." 

The  following  day  in  answer  to  a  message  from 
the  hospital,  his  mother  came  for  him. 

He  said  good-bye  to  the  friends  he  had  made,  and 
left  the  House  of  Mercy  poorer  than  he  had  come. 
For  then  he  had  possessed  hope  of  eyesight,  but  now 
he  had  none. 

Note — The  Author  underwent  five  operations  dur- 
ing a  period  of  two  years  in  a  vain  effort  to  recover 
his  eyesight,  the  first  and  least  severe  operation  be- 
ing described  in  the  above  chapter.  The  House  of 
Mercy  was  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  on  Charles 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Chapter  VIII 
PERKINS  INSTITUTE 

As  Clarence  and  his  mother  left  the  consulting 
room  at  the  House  of  Mercy,  the  old  doctor  made 
a  suggestion  which  was  most  important,  although 
not  fully  appreciated  at  the  time. 

"Send  the  lad  to  Perkins  Institute,"  he  had  said, 
patting  Clarence  kindly  on  the  shoulder.  "It  is  a  won- 
derful school  for  the  blind.  They  will  make  a  man 
of  him,  I  am  sure.  All  is  not  lost,  my  boy,  cheer  up." 

Prompt  investigations  bore  out  all  the  old  doctor 
had  said  of  this  wonderful  school,  so  Clarence's 
parents  began  planning  in  the  summer  of  1885  to 
send  him  to  this  school  in  the  Autumn.  A  neighbor 
kindly  volunteered  to  go  with  him  when  September 
came  around.  Clarence  watched  the  preparations  for 
his  departure  for  Boston  indifferently.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  anybody  or  any  school  could  mend 
his  broken  life. 

Perkins  Institute  at  that  time  was  located  in  South 
Boston,  at  the  very  top  of  a  commanding  hill,  from 
which  point  Washington  had  bombarded  the  British 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  morning  of  his  departure  came  and  Clarence 
said  good-bye  to  his  parents  and  his  brothers  and 
sister.  A  great  lump  filled  his  throat  as  he  clasped 
his  mother's  hand,  which  had  toiled  so  faithfully  for 
him.  He  did  not  expect  anything  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, and  home  was  all  he  had  left. 

The  roar  and  rumble  of  the  traffic  in  the  streets 
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of  Boston  were  just  as  terrifying  that  Autumn  as 
they  had  been  the  year  before  when  he  had  been  at 
the  House  of  Mercy,  but  later  on  the  heart  beat  of 
the  great  city  became  a  song  of  Life  to  him.  At  pres- 
ent, he  was  out  of  joint  with  life  and  the  world,  so 
everything  seemed  out  of  joint  to  him. 

The  school  to  which  he  was  going,  had  been 
founded  in  1832  by  Doctor  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  phil- 
anthropist and  patriot  referred  to  in  Whittier's 
poem,  "The  Hero."  At  the  time,  the  school  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Doctor  Howe.  The  immortal  name  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe  was  also  indelibly  linked  with  the  school, 
as  she  was  Doctor  Howe's  wife,  and  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, and  Maud  Howe  Elliot  were  two  of  her  famous 
daughters;  so  the  guardians  of  Perkins  Institute 
were,  indeed,  illustrious  people. 

Clarence  had  thought  of  the  school  as  a  sort  of 
asylum  or  retreat  where  the  pupils  went  into  seclu- 
sion, so  he  was  little  prepared  for  the  bustle  and 
hustle  that  greeted  his  ears,  as  the  portals  of  the 
school  opened  to  receive  him. 

He  soon  learned,  however,  that  this  was  a  hive  of 
workers,  and  not  of  drones.  There  was  no  time  or 
opportunity  here  to  nurse  one's  grief,  or  contemplate 
lost  opportunities.  For  this  was  the  place  to  make 
new  ones.  To  get  a  fresh  start  and  make  one's  life 
all  over. 

I  often  wonder  what  we  would  do  in  this  old  world, 
if  it  were  not  for  work.  Work  that  occupies  our 
hearts,  minds,  and  hands,  and  keeps  us  from  think- 
ing too  much  of  ourselves.  The  chance  that  it  gives 
us  to  work  and  think  for  others  is  our  own  best  sal- 
vation. For  a  week  or  two  Clarence  was  a  very  home- 
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sick  forlorn  boy,  but  the  swirl  of  activity  in  this 
busy  school  soon  caught  him  in  its  current,  and  he 
was  too  busy,  and  too  happy  in  doing  his  work  to 
have  time  for  pining.  Of  course  there  were  some 
dark  days. 

Clarence  never  forgot  a  certain  incident,  that  first 
afternoon  of  his  stay  at  Perkins  Institute  that  put 
him  back  into  life,  and  showed  him  he  could  still 
"carry  on".  He  was  looking  about  the  school  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  older  pupils.  From  class- 
room to  classroom  they  passed.  Raised-print  books, 
and  mathematical  tablets  all  looked  so  difficult  to  the 
bewildered  boy  that  he  took  little  interest  in  them, 
but  finally  his  guide  placed  his  hand  upon  a  raised 
map  of  the  United  States.  As  his  hand  groped  about 
over  the  map  he  happened  to  touch  the  outline  of  an 
island,  off  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  For  a  second  he 
clutched  at  a  familiar  outline  feverishly.  His  con- 
sciousness became  illumined  as  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  he  fairly  shouted,  "I  have  found  Cuba,  I 
have  found  Cuba."  But  he  had  found  more  than 
Cuba,  for  he  had  rediscovered  himself.  That  self 
which  had  been  lost  in  stygian  darkness  for  many 
months.  In  the  next  schoolroom  they  found  two  boys 
playing  checkers,  and  the  owner  of  the  board  gladly 
passed  it  over  for  the  new  boy's  inspection.  Here 
was  another  revelation  of  what  touch  can  do  once  its 
forces  are  released.  For,  within  the  month,  the  new 
boy  had  defeated  the  champion  of  the  school  at 
checkers,  a  game  that  Clarence  had  always  enjoyed 
when  he  could  see.  There  were  many  other  games 
that  he  finally  learned  to  play  at  this  wonderful 
school,  including  chess,  dominoes,  authors,  and  a 
score  of  card  games. 
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But  it  was  not  recreation  which  the  half-starved 
mind  of  this  eager  country  boy  most  craved.  It  was 
knowledge.  He  had  been  a  great  out-of-doors  boy. 
So  now  he  was  enabled  to  supplement  this  knowledge 
of  animals  and  birds  with  natural  history  as  taught 
in  books,  and  biology.  Learning  Braille  and  raised- 
print  reading  was  no  task  when  he  remembered  that 
such  accomplishments  unlocked  the  contents  of 
many  thousand  books  in  the  Howe  Memorial  Li- 
brary. So  it  was  through  the  ends  of  his  fingers  that 
Clarence  made  the  acquaintance  of  Scott,  Dickens, 
and  most  of  the  English  poets.  He  might  be  hungry 
at  noon  when  the  lunch  bell  sounded,  or  at  night  for 
dinner,  but  he  was  always  hungry  for  knowledge. 
The  fact  that  he  was  shut  off  from  the  world  by 
darkness  only  seemed  to  increase  this  hunger.  Hours 
in  the  class  room  were  only  too  short,  and  playtime, 
too  long.  So  he  became  known  at  school  as  the  "book- 
worm", and  the  most  tireless  scholar  in  the  whole 
school. 

Many  distinguished  people  came  to  the  school  to 
lecture  for  the  scholars.  One  of  these  was  Hezekiah 
Butterworth,  then  editor  of  the  Youths  Companion, 
afterwards  to  become  one  of  Clarence's  best  friends. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  often  came  to  the  school  to  read 
to  them  the  classics.  Later,  she  introduced  Clarence 
to  the  Boston  Authors  Club,  and  had  him  made  a 
full-fledged  member  of  that  distinguished  organiza- 
tion where  he  met  most  of  the  leading  authors  of 
the  United  States,  and  many  from  other  lands,  and 
later  counted  many  of  them  among  his  best  friends. 

Each  Saturday  evening  the  pupils  of  the  school 
had  passes  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
while  most  of  the  theaters  opened  their  doors  wide 
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to  them.  So  this  country  boy  heard  the  very  best 
that  music  and  literature  had  to  offer. 

The  second  or  third  year  of  his  stay  at  Perkins  a 
wonderful  little  girl  from  the  South  came  to  live  at 
the  school,  and  the  pupils  saw  and  heard  much  of 
her.  This  was  none  else  than  Hellen  Keller,  and  she 
also  became  Clarence's  friend,  one  to  whom  he  al- 
ways gave  admiration  for  her  beautiful  and  marvel- 
ous life. 

The  one  cloud  upon  these  days  at  Perkins  Institute 
was  the  fact  that  his  dear  mother  who  had  meant  so 
much  in  his  life  became  an  invalid,  and  for  four  years 
was  not  able  to  leave  her  bed. 

Each  June,  when  Clarence  packed  his  trunk  to  go 
to  his  home  in  Cummington,  Mass.  for  the  summer 
vacation,  the  thought  of  cheering  his  mother,  and 
adding  something  beautiful  to  her  hard  life  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  An  hour  or  two  each  day  they 
read  from  the  classics. 

The  first  summer,  it  was  the  English  poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson;  the  next,  they  spent  entirely 
with  the  Brownings.  The  third  summer,  they  lived 
with  the  Italian  poets,  Tasso,  Petrach,  and  Dante. 
While  the  fourth  season  was  employed  with  the 
Illiad,  and  Odyssey,  also  with  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 

Mother  and  son  vied  with  each  other  in  writing 
poems  of  their  own  as  well,  so  it  was  these  four  sum- 
mers' reading  of  the  classics  that  finally  turned 
Clarence's  thought  especially  to  poetry  and  fired  his 
imagination  to  believe  he  could  write  worthwhile 
verse  himself.  In  this  thought,  his  mother  encour- 
aged him  at  every  turn.  They  were  wonderfully 
blessed  in  having  access  to  the  Bryant  Library, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  town  of  Cummington 
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two  decades  before.  The  library  was  very  strong 
from  a  classical  standpoint,  the  poet  himself  select- 
ing the  classics. 

As  stimulus  to  spiritual  thought,  they  read  "Para- 
dise Lost"  by  Milton,  "The  Divine  Comedy"  by 
Dante,  and  "The  Drama  of  Exile"  by  Mrs.  Browning. 

Thus,  with  studying  during  the  nine  months  of 
school  time,  and  reading  copiously  in  the  summer, 
four  happy  years  passed  only  too  quickly,  and  Clar- 
ence found  himself  standing  upon  the  platform  at 
Tremont  Temple  in  June,  1889,  giving  the  valedic- 
tory address  for  his  class.  The  following  year  he 
went  back  to  Perkins  to  take  special  English  courses, 
and  also  to  study  elocution  with  teachers  from  the 
Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  and  attend  court,  and 
read  law  in  preparation  for  the  serious  study  of  law 
the  following  year.  But  fate  had  other  plans  for  this 
studious  country  boy,  who  already  had  begun  to  feel 
that  law  was  too  prosaic  for  him,  and  that  it  afforded 
no  scope  for  his  lively  imagination,  and  his  altru- 
istic dreams.  In  May,  1890,  he  suffered  a  bad  attack 
of  "Grippe"  (the  new  disease  which  had  just  been 
imported  from  Europe).  He  cut  his  school  year 
short  and  went  home  in  May.  That  summer  while 
convalescing,  he  amused  himself  by  writing  a  lecture 
on  the  American  Poets,  which  he  gave  to  small  audi- 
ences in  the  Hampshire  Hills.  He  also  began  pub- 
lishing verse  in  local  papers,  including  the  Spring- 
field Republican.  His  success  was  so  great  in  this 
field,  he  never  went  back  to  his  studies  in  Boston, 
but  instead  turned  his  thoughts  seriously  to  the  pur- 
suit of  literature  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  But  all 
that  is  another  story,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

Note — Thus  far  in  this  volume  the  Author  has 
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used  his  first  name  in  order  to  avoid  endless  repeti- 
tion of  the  pronoun  I  but  for  the  balance  of  the  book 
he  will  revert  to  the  first  person  singular. 


BOOK  TWO 


Chapter  IX 
MY  FIRST  LECTURE 

The  morning  of  Friday,  the  twentieth,  the  date  of 
my  first  lecture,  dawned  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
It  was  as  though  nature  had  caught  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  and  determined  to  strew  roses  in  my 
pathway.  With  eager  excitement  I  heard  the 
weather  prediction  in  the  morning  paper,  but  after 
reading  it  through  three  times  my  confidence  was 
disturbed.  The  prediction  was  something  as  follows : 

"Weather  indications  for  Friday,  the  twentieth; 
so  far  as  can  be  learned  at  this  time,  probably,  either 
fair  or  stormy  conditions  will  prevail  over  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  New  England,  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  Light  northwest  winds,  shifting  to  southeast 
will  probably  prevail.  These  will  be  alternated  with 
brisk  winds  for  northeast  and  southwest  which  will 
blow  intermittently  when  there  is  no  calm.  The 
barometer  has  fallen  rapidly  in  that  portion  of  New 
England  east  of  Boston  with  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion west  of  Lake  Champlain.  There  will  probably 
be  either  rain  or  snow  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  and  either  snow  or  rain  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  preceded  by  clearing 
in  the  last  mentioned  states.  This  forecast  is  subject 
to  changes  that  may  be  made  any  time  during  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  as  many  uncertain  condi- 
tions prevail,  while  others  that  are  not  apparent  at 
this  time  may  arise." 

I  am  not  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  so  abandoned  the 
55 
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weather  report  with  disgust. 

All  went  well  with  the  weather  until  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  then  a  cloud  appeared, 
but  it  was  a  mere  speck  of  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
hat,  yet  a  nucleus  for  more.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  it  had  called  together  a  whole  flock  of  its  fel- 
lows and  they  were  having  a  high  time  playing  tag 
across  the  sky.  By  four  o'clock  the  sky  was  entirely 
overcast.  By  five  it  was  dark  and  threatening,  and 
the  team  which  was  to  convey  me  to  Plainfield  was 
at  the  door. 

My  sister  went  as  driver,  and  we  started  off  in 
high  spirits  determined  to  bluff  Dame  Nature  out  of 
this  fit  of  anger  into  which  she  seemed  to  plunge. 

We  laughed  and  we  chatted,  we  joked  and  scolded, 
but  the  sky  grew  steadily  darker  and  the  elements 
more  threatening.  It  could  not  be  that  it  would 
storm  upon  this  of  all  nights  in  the  year.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  mistake  and  the  maker  of  wind 
and  weather  did  not  fully  understand  the  gravity  of 
the  situation. 

Presently  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  swift  patter  of 
the  great  drops  upon  the  frozen  ground  sounded  like 
the  rushing  of  a  miniature  army. 

"It  is  only  a  squall,  Clarence,"  said  my  sister  en- 
couragingly. "It  will  soon  be  over."  It  certainly  was 
a  squall  and  a  very  squally  one,  but  like  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  "damned  spot",  it  would  not  out.  The  wind 
was  dead  ahead  and  the  rain  beat  into  the  front  of 
the  carriage,  drenching  us  in  a  few  minutes.  With 
each  moment  that  passed  the  thermometer  seemed 
to  fall  a  degree,  and  directly  the  wind  was  blowing 
the  most  bone-numbing  breath  I  have  ever  faced. 
The  rain  turned  to  a  blinding  sleet  that  cut  our  faces 
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like  a  knife,  while  the  cold  numbed  hands  and  feet 
and  nearly  congealed  the  blood  in  our  veins.  The 
rubber  blanket  and  robe  were  frozen  stiff,  and 
seemed  more  like  an  armor  than  a  coverlet,  scarf 
and  coatsleeves  became  fringed  with  ice,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  nature  became  that  of  winter. 

The  lines  were  frozen  so  stiff  that  it  was  difficult 
to  rein  the  horse,  and  the  sleet  was  so  blinding  that 
we  could  hardly  see  the  road. 

Presently  the  horse  stopped  and  with  head  down 
refused  to  go  further.  We  urged  and  coaxed,  we 
clucked  and  flicked  him  with  the  lines,  but  he  would 
not  budge.  So  there  we  sat  facing  the  elements  for 
half  an  hour,  while  the  ice  grew  upon  the  blankets, 
and  the  wind  cut  us  in  the  face. 

We  thrashed  our  arms  about  to  keep  warm  and 
bore  it  as  best  we  could.  The  half  hour  seemed  like 
a  day,  but  the  tempestuous  fury  of  the  storm  in  time 
gave  place  to  a  steady  downpour  of  rain,  emphasized 
by  occasional  gusts  of  wind  that  threatened  to  over- 
turn the  carriage. 

As  soon  as  the  sleet  had  ceased  the  horse  again 
started  up  and  we  floundered  wearily  on  our  way. 

The  question  now  resolved  itself  into  the  simple 
yet  very  perplexing  one  of  whether  to  turn  back  or 
go  on  for  the  lecture.  My  sister  was  for  retracing 
our  steps,  while  I  was  in  doubt. 

Moreover,  the  problem  was  a  new  one  to  me  and 
one  my  training  in  a  large  city  left  me  entirely  un- 
able to  solve.  I  hated  to  disappoint  anyone  who  had 
braved  the  elements  to  hear  me  on  such  a  night.  So 
with  the  optimism  of  youth,  we  proceeded. 

A  mile  from  Plainfield  we  stopped  at  the  house  of 
a  farmer  friend  to  see  what  he  thought  about  going 
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further. 

"Gosh,"  he  said,  coming  out  to  the  carriage,  um- 
brella in  hand,  and  standing  with  one  foot  upon  the 
hub,  all  unmindful  of  the  stream  of  water  that 
trickled  down  upon  us  from  his  umbrella.  "Gosh,  I 
said  to  Mother,  when  I  saw  you  drive  up,  I  guess  the 
fools  ain't  all  dead  yet,  for  there  is  two  on  um  out." 

So,  while  the  rain  came  steadily  down,  and  the 
great  pine  in  front  of  the  house  moaned  dismally, 
we  debated  the  question  pro  and  con. 

"Waal,"  our  farmer  friend  would  say  each  time 
after  going  over  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
"Darned  if  I  know."  So  we  went  on. 

At  Plainfield  we  found  all  of  its  peacefully  disposed 
and  law  abiding  citizens  snuggly  housed,  the  only  ex- 
ception being  a  "yaller  dog"  who  barked  savagely  at 
us,  thinking  we  were  on  some  evil  errand,  as  well  he 
might. 

The  janitor  of  the  hall,  the  one  with  whom  I  had 
made  my  arrangements,  came  to  the  door  where  he 
stood  blinking  like  an  owl,  and  peering  into  the 
storm. 

"For  Heaven  sake!  Is  that  you?  Must  say  that 
they  raise  bigger  fools  down  in  Boston  than  I  had 
any  idee.  Go  home,  as  quick  as  that  hoss  can  carry 
you,  an'  termorrer  we'll  make  another  date." 

We  turned  our  weary  horse  about  and  plodded 
home,  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  beating  of 
the  rain  upon  the  carriage  top  making  a  doleful  ac- 
companiment to  our  water-soaked  and  half -frozen 
thoughts. 

"Mighty  nasty  weather,"  said  the  livery  man,  as 
we  drove  into  the  stable,  icebound  and  covered  with 
frozen  mud.  "I  shall  have  to  tax  you  an  extra  dollar 
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on  account  of  the  weather.  Did  you  hev  a  big 
house?" 

"It  was  postponed,"  I  said,  and  he  laughed. 

"I  kinder  reckoned  'twould  be,"  and  he  led  the 
horse  into  its  stall. 

I  pocketed  my  loss  as  best  I  might  and  walked 
silently  home,  making  mental  calculations  as  I 
splashed  along.  Three  dollars  for  team,  three  dollars 
for  printing,  two  for  advertising,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wear  and  tear  upon  my  nerves  which  had  been 
tremendous.  A  year  of  this  sort  of  thing  would 
leave  me  three  thousand  dollars  in  debt,  although 
perhaps  a  wiser  and  sadder  man. 

When  the  livery  team  was  driven  up  to  the  door 
to  take  me  to  fill  another  date,  which  was  really  my 
first  lecture,  to  our  great  dismay,  instead  of  the 
faithful  black,  there  was  hitched  to  the  sleigh  a 
vicious,  high-spirited  bronco. 

"I  don't  believe  you  can  drive  him,  Mum,"  said 
the  livery  man,  "but  he  was  the  only  hoss  we  had 
left  in  the  stable." 

"I  shall  have  to,"  replied  my  sister,  "we  have  no 
time  to  get  another  team." 

As  the  sleigh  plunged  through  the  ditch  between 
the  sidewalk  and  the  road,  it  hit  the  horse's  heels, 
and  awoke  the  very  devil  in  him,  starting  him  at 
once  into  a  wild  gallop. 

"Whoa,  whoa,  steady,  Sir,  steady,"  cried  the 
driver,  pulling  upon  the  lines  with  all  her  might. 
But  these  admonitions  only  made  the  mustang  go 
faster. 

"I  guess  you  will  have  to  take  hold  and  help  me 
pull  him  down,"  she  said,  panting  from  exertion. 

With  a  good  deal  of  assurance,  born  of  ignorance, 
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I  took  hold  of  the  lines.  I  braced  my  feet,  pulled 
sharply  upon  the  left  line  to  turn  his  head  that  he 
might  get  the  full  benefit  of  my  tremendous  right 
hand  pull.  Then  I  settled  back  and  pulled  with  all 
my  strength  on  the  right  rein.  But  I  might  as  well 
have  been  pulling  upon  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  or  on 
the  end  of  the  north  pole  as  far  as  my  making  any 
impression  on  this  flying  demon  of  a  horse.  The  wary 
mustang  had  taken  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  he  now 
rested  his  jaw  upon  his  breast  and  defied  me.  For 
the  next  two  miles  he  drew  the  sleigh  entirely  by  the 
lines,  the  only  variation  being  that  he  occasionally 
shot  his  neck  out  and  took  a  yard  of  slack  merely  to 
show  me  what  he  could  do  if  he  had  a  mind  to. 

The  steepest  hill  made  no  difference  with  him,  and 
he  galloped  madly  up  with  as  little  concern  as  though 
he  had  been  a  locomotive. 

There  was  a  light  crust  upon  the  snow  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  bits  of  flying  ice. 

Occasionally  we  caught  sight  of  astonished  faces 
staring  at  us  as  we  whizzed  past  farmhouses  or  foot 
passengers. 

We  passed  only  two  teams  and  by  dint  of  much 
shouting  we  secured  the  entire  road,  so  passed  in 
safety. 

"Mercy,  how  shall  we  ever  stop  him?"  panted  sis- 
ter as  we  dashed  through  the  straggling  village 
streets,  and  rushed  on  toward  the  old  meeting-house. 

"Rein  him  into  the  church  sheds !"  I  cried.  "If  the 
backside  of  the  shed  holds  we  will  be  safe." 

We  made  the  turn  into  the  driveway  on  one  run- 
ner, and  swooped  down  upon  the  sheds  like  an  ex- 
press train. 

We  involuntarily  braced  for  the  shock,  but  the 
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bare  ground  slowed  the  sleigh  up  before  we  were 
fairly  under  the  shed,  and  we  were  glad  to  escape 
with  a  good  shaking  up. 

"You  can't  hitch  him,"  the  livery  man  had  said. 
"He'll  pull  everything  to  bits  if  you  do.  Just  drive 
up  to  a  post  and  he'll  stand  till  kingdom  come." 

In  the  hall,  which  was  a  dingy  room  festooned 
with  cobwebs  and  gray  with  dust,  lighted  by  a 
couple  of  kerosene  lamps,  we  found  the  janitor  and 
two  or  three  comfortable  old  farmers  seated  about 
a  red-hot  box  stove,  gossiping  pleasantly.  When  we 
joined  the  little  group  their  conversation  ceased,  but 
the  janitor  very  civilly  invited  us  to  draw  up  to  the 
stove  and  get  warm. 

"It's  quite  a  bit  uv  a  drive  down  here  from  your 
place,  an'  I  reckon  you  must  be  cold,"  he  said. 

By  half  past  seven  my  audience  had  increased  to 
twelve,  and  as  no  more  people  seemed  to  be  forth- 
coming, I  began  the  lecture. 

The  hall,  like  most  of  those  in  the  country,  was 
about  sixty  feet  in  length,  which  size,  most  unfortu- 
nately, furnishes  a  perfect  echo. 

It  is  quite  annoying  ^specially  in  one's  first  lecture 
to  have  a  little  imp  perch  in  the  gallery  and  drawl 
out  your  lecture  after  you,  keeping  just  one  syllable 
behind  all  the  time.  It  puzzles  you  after  a  while  to 
know  whether  you  are  the  echo,  or  the  echo  is  you. 

My  lecture  was  on  the  American  poets,  and  Doctor 
Holmes'  "Height  of  the  Ridiculous"  made  a  half 
grown  girl  laugh  gleefully,  and  there  was  a  general 
rustle  among  the  audience  which  one  always  notices 
when  people  are  pleased.  But  this  mirth  was  of  short 
duration,  for  we  soon  began  the  consideration  of 
Bryant,  at  which  all  mirth  ceased. 
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When  I  recited  "Thanatopsis",  nearly  all  of  my 
hearers  drew  down  the  corners  of  their  mouths,  and 
looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

It  was  Whittier's  anti-slavery  poems  that  finally 
stirred  the  blood  of  these  stern  Puritans,  and  at 
some  of  the  well  remembered  lines  they  clapped  vig- 
orously. I  shall  never  forget  how  grateful  that  ap- 
plause was.  "It  was  like  the  gentle  dew  from 
Heaven." 

It  was  with  Lowell's  "Courtin' "  that  I  made  the 
greatest  hit  of  the  evening.  From  time  to  time  as  I 
proceeded  with  the  poem  there  were  smothered 
snickers  and  gulps  of  mirth,  but  when  I  reached  the 
line,  "And,  wal,  he  up  an'  kissed  her,"  the  clapping 
and  stamping  fairly  made  the  hall  ring.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  lecturers  who  read  these  pages 
know  the  merry  rattle  of  cowhide  boots  in  a  half- 
empty  hall.  How  it  echoes  and  reverberates,  rejoic- 
ing the  heart  of  the  amateur  lecturer. 

Finally  I  finished  and  sat  down  amid  a  silence  so 
profound  that  one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  I  had 
expected  some  applause  at  the  close  of  my  talk,  but 
they  had  been  so  pleased  with  the  "Courtin'  "  that 
they  forgot  all  about  applause  at  the  end  of  the  lec- 
ture. It  was  my  first  experience  with  the  fickleness 
of  vox  populi. 

Two  men  backed  the  mustang  out  of  the  shed  for 
us,  but  before  he  was  fairly  turned  around,  he  shook 
them  free  from  his  bridle  and  started  for  home,  run- 
ning like  a  whirlwind. 

Luckily  most  of  the  audience  lived  in  the  village 
and  were  pedestrians,  so  could  look  out  for  them- 
selves, as  we  charged  down  the  street. 
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We  made  the  eight  miles  home  in  twenty-nine 
minutes. 

The  proceeds  of  this  lecture  were  a  dollar  and 
sixty-five  cents,  the  expenses  four  dollars  and  a  half. 
Truly  my  fortune  was  in  sight. 


Chapter  X 
THE  ENTERTAINER  AND  THE  WEATHER  MAN 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  is  a  maxim  that  has 
soaked  through  my  mackintosh  and  overcoat  so 
many  times,  that  I  am  saturated  with  it,  and  could 
wring  out  a  quart  of  that  liquid  proverb  on  almost 
any  occasion. 

Next  to  the  public,  there  is  nothing  the  enter- 
tainer so  fears,  as  the  weather  man.  When  he  is 
propitious,  I  watch  the  signs  very  closely,  and  try 
not  to  offend  him,  for  he  is  very  sensitive  and  sub- 
ject to  tantrums. 

When  the  moon  and  stars  are  beaming  upon  my 
iecture  dates,  I  never  like  to  change  my  necktie  for 
fear  I  will  infuriate  the  weather  man.  I  have  even 
known  as  slight  a  thing  as  the  changing  of  the  pin 
in  :ny  neckwear,  to  bring  on  a  two  days  rain,  and 
knock  me  out  of  fifty  dollars.  The  truth  is  I  am 
superstitious  about  the  weather  when  I  have  a  long 
string  of  lectures  in  view.  I  have  known  many  pub- 
lic entertainers  to  share  these,  and  other  supersti- 
tions, which  seem  ridiculous  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  stares  at  the  entertainer  down  the  aisle,  and 
yawns  when  he  does  not  strike  twelve. 

I  well  remember  a  rainy  season  that  I  brought 
upon  myself  one  summer  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
while  lecturing  in  a  rural  community,  to  summer 
people  who  had  come  out  from  the  city  to  rusticate. 
It  all  came  from  my  losing  my  mascot. 

Out  in  those  quiet  country  villages  of  long  ago, 
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where  you  heard  the  tinkle  of  cowbells  down  the  vil- 
lage street,  at  dusk  and  dawn,  and  where  the  scent 
of  new-mown  hay  stole  pleasantly  in  at  your  bed- 
room windows,  there  were  certain  traditions  for  each 
day  of  the  week  which  it  did  not  do  to  violate.  The 
city  people  who  come  to  these  pastoral  villages  for 
their  summer  outing,  do  not  always  follow  the  coun- 
try traditions,  but  the  undercurrent  even  then  is 
still  strong  enough  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

For  instance  Monday  is  washing  day,  Thursday 
night  is  prayer  meeting  night,  while  Saturday  night 
is  sparking  night,  and  the  night  on  which  farmers 
come  into  the  village  to  trade  and  gossip  upon  the 
steps  of  the  post  office.  This  arrangement,  leaves 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  for  public 
entertainments,  and  nearly  all  such  fall  upon  these 
nights  in  the  country. 

Here  is  the  weather  for  the  four  weeks  of  that 
abominable  month. 

Sunday  morning  was  as  fair  as  a  day  could  well 
be,  with  a  blue  sky,  a  soft  sweet  air,  and  the  most 
winsome  smile  on  the  face  of  nature.  Monday  was 
just  as  fair,  and  then  the  weather  prophets  would 
shake  their  wise  old  heads  and  say  it  was  a  weather- 
breeder.  Tuesday  morning  could  hold  no  suggestion 
of  storms,  but  after  dinner  the  thunder  heads  would 
begin  to  gather. 

By  three  o'clock  the  down  pour  would  begin  arc 
it  would  rain  steadily,  until  Wednesday  morning. 

I  would  either  postpone  my  lecture,  or  splash 
through  the  puddles  to  the  hall,  and  lecture  for  a 
dozen  or  two  water-soaked  people,  who  in  their  mis- 
erable state,  could  not  have  laughed,  at  one  of  Mark 
Twain's  best  stories,  let  alone  mine. 
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Wednesday  was  usually  composed  of  what  the 
country  folks  call  "Open  shet,  sign  of  wet".  It  usu- 
ally "shet  down"  for  keeps,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  I  took  another  drenching  in  the  eve- 
ning, or  else  lost  the  cost  of  my  printer's  bill. 

Thursday  was  fair,  since  it  was  prayer  meeting 
night  and  very  few  attended. 

Friday  it  poured  steadily  all  day,  as  they  say  in 
the  country,  "It  rained  cats  and  dogs."  Of  course, 
it  cleared  off  in  time  for  the  Saturday  afternoon  ball 
game,  to  which  I  always  went. 

The  last  night  in  August  I  wound  up  this  mem- 
orable cruise  on  wheels,  with  a  date  in  a  little  town 
in  northern  Massachusetts. 

This  evening  was  the  most  memorable  of  the  en- 
tire month,  and  came  near  ending  disastrously.  It 
was  "as  dark  as  a  stack  of  black  cats",  and  as  we 
had  broken  our  lantern,  when  we  came  out  of  the 
hall,  we  got  lost  in  the  inky  darkness.  For  several 
minutes  we  stumbled  about  groping  for  some  famil- 
iar object  when,  joy  unspeakable,  we  bumped  into 
our  own  carriage  wheels. 

We  had  no  sooner  started  on  the  return  trip  to 
our  boarding  place,  than  the  rain,  which  had  ceased 
for  an  hour  or  so,  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the 
darkness  became  so  dense  that  one  could  have  cut  it 
with  a  dull  knife. 

My  brother,  a  lad  of  about  twelve  years,  who  ac- 
companied me  on  this  trip,  let  the  horse  have  her 
head,  and  trusted  to  luck.  Presently  we  noticed  that 
the  road  was  rough,  but  as  many  of  the  country 
roads  are  rough,  we  thought  little  of  it,  until  the 
limbs  of  an  apple  tree  applied  for  admission  to  our 
carriage  top.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  we 
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were  in  an  apple  orchard,  and  the  low  limbs  of  a  tree 
had  brushed  our  carriage  top,  as  we  passed  beneath. 
With  some  difficulty  we  backed  free,  and  again  gave 
the  horse  her  head.  We  did  not  feel  wholly  comfort- 
able. Once  more  we  collided  with  an  apple  tree,  and 
had  to  take  a  new  tack. 

Finally  the  old  mare  got  her  weather  eye  on  a 
light,  where  she  imagined  was  shelter  and  oats,  and 
started  for  it  at  a  good  pace. 

The  carriage  bumped  over  numerous  obstructions 
and  we  had  all  we  could  do  to  keep  our  seats.  Our 
usually  docile  steed  was  made  frenzied  by  the  storm, 
and  we  could  do  nothing  with  her. 

So  we  held  on  for  dear  life,  and  trusted  to  luck. 
Then  there  was  a  crash  and  a  rumble  of  wheels  on 
planks,  and  we  found  ourselves,  no  one  knew  just 
how,  on  the  broad  barn  floor  of  a  friendly  farmer, 
who  had  heard  our  distress  and  had  opened  his  barn 
door.  The  horse  had  seen  the  farmer's  swinging 
lantern  and  had  made  for  it,  across  the  yard,  over 
hen  coops  and  wheel  barrows,  and  all  sorts  of  ob- 
stacles with  which  a  New  England  farm  yard  is 
usually  cluttered. 

There  were  no  bones  broken,  but  our  carriage  top 
had  been  caught  in  the  low  barn  door,  and  many  ribs 
broken. 

When  we  considered  the  peril  we  had  been  in,  and 
the  fact  that  merely  the  carriage  had  been  damaged, 
we  were  glad  to  escape  so  easily  and  charge  the 
wheelwright's  bill  to  the  weather  man. 


Chapter  XI 
THE  D LIMITED 

Note:  The  following  humorous  incidents  were 
picked  up  by  the  Author  on  his  many  lecture  tripr 

The  D Limited  was  a  suburban  electric  rail- 
way over  which  I  frequently  rode,  during  my  lecture 
trips  in  rural  New  England,  35  years  ago. 

The  manner  in  which  the  road  was  christened  was 
as  follows.  A  meeting  of  the  directors  was  in  session 
and  as  one  report  after  another  was  listened  to,  the 
limitations  of  the  road  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. Finally  the  treasurer's  report  was  reached, 
and  one  director  remarked  that  the  cash  on  hand  was 

D limited,  and  somehow  the  phrase  was  nailed 

to  the  corporation,  then  and  there. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  early  summer  of  189-,  an 

open  car  ,belonging  to  the  D limited  was  bowling 

along  the  rails  between  Bennet  and  River  Bend. 

As  the  car  was  on  a  steep  grade,  it  was  coasting 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

As  the  car  rounded  a  sharp  curve,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  it  left  the  rails  and  plunged  into  a 
sand  bank,  nearly  burying  the  trucks,  and  scattering 
the  passengers  in  every  direction. 

While  we  waited  for  hours  under  the  shade  of 
some  little  birches  for  the  rails  to  be  relaid,  and  a 
new  car  brought  to  the  scene,  several  of  the  party 
regaled  their  fellow  passengers  with  amusing  ac- 
counts of  railroading  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States. 
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"All  this  is  very  funny,  but  it  is  one  on  my  com- 
pany," yawned  a  tall  commercial  traveller  from 
western  New  York,  as  he  stretched  himself  comfort- 
ably down  upon  the  grass  and  put  his  grip  under  his 
head  for  a  pillow.  "It  reminds  me  for  all  the  world 
of  the  comical  little  narrow  gauge  from  Brattleboro 
to  Landsend. 

"It  carries  both  freight  and  passengers  on  the 
same  train. 

"If  the  passenger  car  is  crowded  you  have  to  go 
in  one  of  the  freight  cars,  and  sit  between  the  kero- 
sene can  and  the  molasses  jug. 

"The  bell  on  the  engine  sounds  like  a  cowbell  and 
the  whistle  reminds  you  of  ma's  dinner  horn,  when 
ma  was  tired  and  couldn't  half  blow  it.  The  en- 
gineer always  carries  a  shovel  in  the  cab  to  go  ahead 
and  poke  off  dirt  that  may  have  rattled  down  on  the 
track  when  the  last  train  passed. 

"Of  course  it  stops  at  every  pair  of  bars  between 
its  two  terminals  and  besides  anyone  can  stop  it 
anywhere  with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  if  they  pay 
the  fare  back  to  the  last  pair  of  bars. 

"Seats  are  on  the  sides  of  the  cars,  and  folks  can 
shake  hands  across  the  aisles  without  getting  up. 

"That's  quite  a  railroad,"  said  a  New  England 
drummer  who  travelled  in  the  South  for  a  publish- 
ing house,  "but  it  isn't  a  comparison  to  the  narrow 
gauge  road  in  Florida.  It  runs  from  Jupiter  to  Juno, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  other  two  stations 
are  Mars  and  Venus,  so  you  see  it  is  a  star  road. 

"Usually  they  make  the  eight  miles  in  about  three 
hours,  but  when  they  are  in  a  hurry  and  run  what 
they  call  an  express,  they  take  off  the  engine  and 
hitch  on  an  old  white  horse,  then  it  takes  only  two 
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hours  and  a  half. 

"The  road  is  run  in  the  genuine  Southern  style. 

"The  engineer  carries  a  water  pail  in  the  cab,  and 
when  the  water  gives  out  in  the  boiler,  he  looks  for 
a  spring.  Fuel  is  obtained  in  just  the  same  way. 
They  burn  wood  in  the  firebox,  and  when  fuel  gets 
low  the  conductor  stops  the  train  and  goes  into  the 
woods  for  an  arm  full  of  wood. 

"This  road  beats  the  Vermont  narrow  gauge  for 
narrowness,  for  it  has  only  one  row  of  seats  on  the 
side,  and  the  conductor  always  takes  the  tickets  from 
the  platform  through  the  car  windows  before  the 
train  starts/' 

"Did  you  people  ever  hear  of  the  Londonderry 
Northern,  in  its  pioneer  days?"  I  ventured.  "It  was 
not  quite  up  to  either  of  these  narrow  gauge  roads, 
but  it  did  some  queer  things  in  its  infancy. 

"When  they  first  put  the  road  through,  it  couldn't 
make  expenses  merely  by  carrying  freight  and  pass- 
engers, so  the  conductors  took  to  doing  shopping  and 
marketing  in  the  city  for  country  people  along  the 
road.  They  charged  ten  cents  for  each  errand,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  dimes  and  nickels  was  what  saved 
the  road  during  the  first  five  years. 

"Ed.  Thompson  was  the  most  popular  conductor 
on  the  road  because  he  had  such  a  good  memory. 
Some  of  the  other  conductors  used  to  jot  down  their 
errands  in  a  note  book,  but  Ed.  carried  his  in  his 
head.  It  was  a  sight  at  some  of  the  country  stations 
to  see  the  women  board  the  train  and  interview  Ed. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  talking  to  several  at  a  time. 
'Yis,  Miss  Perkins,  five  yards  you  sed,  I  think.'  'Eggs 
is  twenty  cents  Mrs.  Brown.'  T'll  hev  it  fur  you 
when  I  come  down  ter  night/    'That  last  butter 
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melted  bad,  Sally,  an'  they  made  me  throw  off  five 
cents  on  a  pound.  I  hed  ter  do  it,  or  bring  it  home, 
and  I  knew  if  I  did  it  wouldn't  be  fit  ter  greece  the 
wagon  with/  'You  want  a  suit  fur  Bub,  do  yer.  So 
this  is  him,  is  it?  Wal,  I've  gut  his  measure  with 
my  eye.   Something  that  won't  soil  and  cheap.' 

"A  half  dozen  women  usually  stood  on  the  plat- 
form shouting  parting  instructions  to  Ed.  as  the 
train  pulled  out.  He  would  go  to  the  rear  platform 
and  stand  there  smiling  until  the  train  was  out  of 
sight.  He  said  once  that  he  could  see  the  women's 
mouths  working  for  at  least  two  minutes  after  he 
got  out  of  hearing. 

"Ed.  always  stopped  on  a  signal  at  a  certain  cross- 
ing for  Widow  Hinebeck's  eggs.  'You  see  the  Scrip- 
ters  sez,  be  good  ter  the  widders  an'  the  orphans',  he 
would  say  when  rallied  about  it. 

"One  day  when  the  widow  appeared  there  was  a 
troubled  look  on  her  face.  Ed.  stepped  out  on  the 
platform  and  reached  for  the  eggs.  'Ed.'  she  says 
almost  crying,  'there  ain't  but  eleven,  an'  I  want  a 
yard  of  calico  awful,  it  will  take  a  dozen  eggs  to  git 
it.  But  the  old  hen  is  on.  Can't  you  wait  for  the 
other  eggV 

"  'How  long  hez  she  been  on?'  asked  Ed.  grinning. 

"  'Pretty  nigh  half  an  hour,'  replied  the  widow  ex- 
citedly. 'There  she  is  now.'  A  moment  later  the 
widow  reappeared  with  a  smile  on  her  face  and  the 
warm  egg  in  her  hand. 

"In  some  way  people  down  at  the  city  heard  of  it 
and  they  would  frequently  stop  Ed.  on  the  street  to 
ask  if  the  old  hen  was  on." 

"Traveling  in  the  South  is  always  interesting," 
remarked  a  quiet  little  man  who  thus  far  had  not 
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joined  in  the  conversation,  but  had  been  an  inter- 
ested listener. 

'The  Southern  conductor  is  the  most  accommodat- 
ing railroad  man  I  ever  met.  I  have  seen  an  electric 
car  stand  for  five  minutes  while  the  conductor  went 
to  a  pump  to  get  an  old  woman  a  drink. 

"I  came  near  losing  a  bet  on  a  southern  train  one 
day,  I  was  never  so  taken  back  in  my  life. 

"A  friend  of  mine  boarded  a  train  and  took  a  seat 
beside  me  just  before  we  pulled  out. 

"  'Hello,  Flanders,  I  said,  'Did  you  ever  know  a 
Southern  train  to  be  on  time  ?  I'll  bet  you  ten  to  one 
this  train  will  not  leave  on  time.' 

"  'It's  big  odds,  and  I'll  take  you,  replied  my 
friend.  "Bhis  is  the  noon  train  and  it  looks  as  though 
it  would  start  on  time.' 

"Promptly  at  noon  the  bell  struck  and  the  train 
pulled  out  and  I  thought  I  had  lost.  So  when  the 
conductor  came  round  I  plied  him  with  questions  to 
make  sure. 

"  'Is  this  the  noon  train?'  I  asked. 

"  'Yes  sah,'  was  the  polite  reply. 

"  'Well,  is  it  Tuesday's  train?'  I  inquired  feeling 
sure  that  something  was  wrong. 

"  'Yes,  sah,  it  is  Tuesday's  train,'  was  the  reply. 

"I  reached  for  my  pocketbook  in  a  dazed,  bewild- 
ered way,  but  the  conductor  spoke  just  in  time  to 
save  me. 

"  'Sah,  I  will  be  honest  with  you.  This  is  the  Tues- 
day noon  train,  but  it  is  last  week  Tuesday's.' 

"There  is  a  little  one  horse  road  in  northern 
Georgia  that  even  beats  that  for  slowness. 

"I  remember  once  going  up  to  Plantersville,  and 
my  dog  Dash  got  loose  and  tagged  after  me. 
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"When  I  got  ready  to  take  the  train  home  the 
conductor  wouldn't  let  me  keep  the  dog  witn  me  so 
I  tied  him  to  the  rear  platform  of  the  last  car  and 
let  him  follow. 

"  'Don't  believe  he  can  keep  up/  said  the  conduc- 
tor. I  saw  he  had  a  big  grin  on,  but  said  nothing. 

"It  made  that  conductor  mad  to  have  me  insinuate 
his  train  wasn't  fast  so  he  went  into  the  cab  and 
told  the  engineer  to  run  like  hell. 

"They  made  pretty  good  time  for  a  southern  train 
and  when  they  had  gone  about  ten  miles  the  con- 
ductor came  to  me  wearing  a  broad  grin. 

"  'Come  out  and  see  your  dog,'  he  said. 

"I  followed  him  to  the  rear  platform  and  saw  half 
the  rope  trailing  behind.  The  loose  end  was  frayed 
as  though  it  had  seen  hard  usage. 

"  'Now,  what  do  you  think  of  my  train?'  he  asked 
ironically. 

"  'Wait  and  see,  I  replied.  Perhaps  Dash  with  turn 
up  yet.' 

"When  we  got  into  D.  there  he  was  sitting  on  the 
platform  grinning  and  wagging  his  tail  as  though  he 
enjoyed  the  fun  at  the  conductor's  expense. 

"He  had  got  tired  of  the  slow  pace  and  had  gnawed 
his  rope  and  run  ahead.  The  station  agent  said  he 
had  been  there  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes." 

The  repairs  on  the  track  of  the  D limited 

went  on  as  slowly  as  a  funeral  procession. 

In  spite  of  our  stories  time  hung  heavily,  so  finally 
the  three  commercial  travellers  and  myself  chart- 
ered a  lumber  wagon  and  rattled  away  to  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  As  we  rounded  a  bend  in  the  road 
we  waved  a  sympathetic  farewell  to  the  remaining 
passengers  and  fired  a  parting  volley  of  imprecations 
at  the  management  of  the  D limited. 


Chapter  XII 
MY  FIRST  BOOK 

Many  an  author's  first  book  contains  both  his  best 
and  worst  work.  In  it  the  author  reveals  himself,  as 
he  never  can  again.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
poems.  There  is  a  certain  freshness  and  virility 
about  the  early  poems  of  many  of  the  poets  that  is 
lacking  in  their  later  work. 

As  the  gilt  edged  publishers  in  the  city  had  told 
me  that  they  would  publish  my  first  book,  on  condi- 
tion that  I  took  all  the  risk,  and  left  them  all  the 
profit,  I  thought  of  a  better  plan,  so  sought  out  a 
humble  publisher  friend,  and  explained  the  situation 
to  him.  I  then  proposed  that  he  publish  my  book, 
allowing  me  to  take  the  risk  and  the  profits,  while 
he  got  what  advertising  would  naturally  accrue  to 
the  publisher  through  book  notices,  ads  and  the  like. 
He  assented  to  the  proposition,  but  said  I  had  better 
get  three  hundred  advance  subscribers. 

A  circular  letter  to  two  hundred  of  my  friends 
brought  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers,  so  the 
first  half  of  the  battle  was  won.  I  still  had  many 
kind  friends  in  rural  New  England,  whom  I  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  approach  by  letter,  so  I  hired 
a  team,  and  a  driver. 

The  driver  who  accompanied  me  on  this  trip  was 
not  the  small  lad  who  usually  went  with  me  on  my 
lecture  trips,  but  a  stalwart  fellow,  whose  boast  was 
he  was  never  tired. 

He  was  going  with  me  on  a  vacation.  In  this  happy 
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frame  of  mind  he  started  out.  From  sunrise  till  the 
luminous  summer  stars  came  out,  we  drove,  and  then 
stopped  for  the  night. 

My  driver  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  if  he  was 
tired,  that  it  cramped  him  sitting  so  long  in  the  car- 
riage and  he  got  sorter  tired  of  doing  nothing,  but 
he  guessed  he  would  get  used  to  it. 

The  next  day  we  were  up  again  at  dawn  skirting 
New  England  hills  and  valleys.  By  night  my  driver 
complained  of  a  back  ache,  said  that  he  was  lame 
with  getting  out  and  in  the  carriage  so  much,  but  he 
guessed  he  would  be  all  right  by  another  day. 

The  third  night  my  Hercules  limped  painfully  to 
bed,  and  the  following  morning  struck.  So  I  let  him 
go.  After  that  my  drivers  only  lasted  a  day  each. 
One  day  of  hard  driving,  and  chasing  up  of  would-be 
subscribers,  whether  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
hayloft  or  pigpen,  was  enough  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  fatigue  of  riding  from  dawn  till 
dark,  I  had  the  extra  wear  and  tear  of  brain  and 
nerve.  To  match  my  wits  against  the  hard  headed 
Yankee  shrewdness  of  my  farmer  friends,  to  find 
their  soft  spot,  and  make  them  buy  something  they 
did  not  really  want,  was  the  problem.  In  these  ten 
days  I  learned  much  about  human  nature,  and  con- 
siderable finesse. 

I  never  said  book  to  any  one  until  I  had  inquired 
about  the  baby,  asked  how  far  along  Tommy  was  in 
arithmetic,  and  if  Eliza  was  going  to  Commercial 
College  when  she  finished  at  the  academy. 

Then  as  a  bit  of  news,  I  casually  mentioned  that 
I  intended  to  publish  a  volume  of  verses  in  the 
autumn,  provided  I  got  the  requisite  number  of  sub- 
scribers. 
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"Wal,  yis,  I  spose  I  shall  hev  ter  buy  it,"  my 
farmer  friend  would  reply,  "but  I'm  sorter  disap- 
pointed thet  it  is  poetry.  Ef  it  wuz  only  a  novel, 
maybe  we  could  read  it." 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  I  said  goodbye  to  my 
country  friends,  and  turned  my  horse's  head  towards 
the  broad  Connecticut.  There  was  not  a  bone  in  my 
whole  body  that  did  not  ache,  and  I  was  heavy  with 
fatigue,  and  loss  of  sleep. 

I  had  used  up  five  boys,  and  wearied  my  Pegasus 
even  to  balking,  but  it  had  not  been  in  vain,  for  I 
had  tke  requisite  number  of  subscribers,  and  the 
publication  of  my  book  was  assured. 

If  the  casual  reader  could  read  between  the  lines, 
he  would  learn  that  every  book  is  a  fragment  of  a 
human  life,  quivering  with  hope  and  fear,  and  filled 
with  infinite  longing,  that  even  after  the  green  cover- 
let has  been  laid  across  the  tired  heart,  through  the 
printed  page  the  author  may  still  share  the  life  of 
his  friends. 

If  he  could  look  within,  the  reader  would  see  that 
in  many  cases,  the  pathos  that  had  wrung  his  soul, 
and  touched  him  with  the  pity  of  the  angels,  was  the 
author's  own  sorrow,  drawn  from  the  original  pic- 
ture on  his  aching  heart. 

Thanks  to  the  three  hundred  advance  subscribers 
who  gave  it  a  sfcart,  my  first  book  was  an  instantane- 
ous success.  These  three  hundred  copies  helped  sell 
a  thousand  more.  The  public  likes  to  help  a  thing 
that  is  all  the  go,  and  doesn't  need  its  help. 

Authors,  scholars  and  critics,  all  joined  in  praising 
the  book,  as  the  first  effort  of  an  author  of  promise. 

"How  easily  his  success  came,"  many  said,  but 
they  little  dreamed  the  whole  truth,  for  it  was  not 
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the  merit  of  the  book,  or  the  cordiality  of  the  public 
that  gave  it  the  start,  but  the  advance  three  hundred 
subscribers,  and  skillful  advertising. 


Chapter  XIII 
DOES  LITERATURE  PAY? 

As  Doctor  Holmes  so  truthfully  says,  "Literature 
is  a  good  cane  to  sport  with,  but  a  weak  staff  to  lean 
upon." 

So  remember  the  lot  of  genius  down  through  the 
ages,  and  be  wise.  Remember  Grub  street,  and  how 
Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  the  Deserted  Village  in  bed, 
while  he  pawned  his  clothes  that  he  might  eat. 

Recall  the  fact  that  Paradise  Lost,  the  greatest 
poem  in  the  English  language,  netted  its  author  only 
ten  pounds  sterling. 

Remember  Zola,  the  greatest  contemporary  French 
novelist,  who  walked  the  streets  of  Paris  in  eminent 
danger  of  starvation  for  several  years  before  success 
came.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of 
great  genius,  naked  and  hungry,  homeless  and  deso- 
late. 

Perhaps  you  are  an  epicurian.  You  will  need  be  a 
stoic  as  well  if  you  are  to  be  a  literary  genius.  Per- 
haps you  have  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  like  painting 
and  statuary,  and  enjoy  the  feel  of  Persian  rugs 
under  your  feet,  and  the  graceful  sweep  of  tapes- 
tries. 

If  you  are  to  be  a  literary  genius  consider  all  these 
things  well,  for  if  you  enter  the  straight  and  narrow 
way,  you  must  go  on  to  the  very  end,  which  often 
is  life  in  a  garret. 

The  literary  man  who  can  keep  himself  in  crackers 
during  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art 
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of  letters  is  exceptionally  rare. 

In  my  own  case,  for  the  first  year,  I  sustained  life 
by  sawing  wood,  earning  my  postage  bill  with  which 
to  send  my  manuscripts  about  the  country  by  lectur- 
ing-, kept  warm  by  burning  the  little  "returned  with 
thanks"  slips,  and  went  without  clothes,  or  rather 
wore  the  ones  I  had. 

In  the  days  of  my  early  apprenticeship  to  litera- 
ture, I  sought  humbly  for  favors,  of  men  of  the 
second  and  third  degree.  I  always  knocked  at  the 
side  door,  as  you  might  say,  and  my  air,  was  that  of 
petty  larceny.  But  many  sorrowful  experiences  have 
taught  me  better. 

Now  I  seek  out  the  editor-in-chief.  The  Great 
Mogul  may  be  in  a  hurry,  and  the  interview  may  be 
short  and  terse,  but  he  is  usually  a  gentleman.  If  he 
does  not  want  your  wares  he  tells  you  so  politely, 
and  neither  his  time  nor  yours  is  wasted. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  doing  business  with  men 
of  brains.  They  have  a  mind  and  know  it.  If  you 
have  a  good  article  they  will  recognize  it,  even  if  it 
is  not  in  their  line. 

Imagine  my  astonishment  to  finally  discover  the 
critic  was  less  critical  than  the  novice,  and  the  litera- 
teur  less  literary  in  appearance  than  the  ink- 
bedraggled  country  editor. 

Although  this  is  my  forty-second  book,  yet  my 
literary  bark  is  still  far  from  port,  out  on  the  wild 
tempestuous  sea  trimming  her  sails  to  the  fickle 
winds  that  blow,  no  man  knows  how  nor  where.  For 
there  are  fads  and  fashions  in  literature,  as  freakish 
and  treacherous  as  those  that  enslave  the  world  of 
woman. 

Today  the  author  rides  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
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known  and  applauded  by  all,  while  tomorrow  the 
very  wave  that  made  him  may  engulf  him.  Defoe 
once  wrote, 

"No  man  hath  seen  changing  fortune  more, 
For  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor." 

But  this  was  largely  Defoe's  fault,  for  the  man  of 
letters  today,  who  gets  rich  once,  retires.  In  Defoe's 
day  the  man  of  letters  frequently  did  his  best  work 
in  the  debtors'  prison,  and  even  as  late  as  Leigh 
Hunt,  the  unfortunate  author  frequently  compro- 
mised his  friends,  that  his  own  freedom  might  not 
be  circumscribed. 

Probably  the  abolition  of  the  debtors'  prison  gave 
literature  the  greatest  impetus  it  ever  received. 

True,  the  man  of  letters  is  not  a  slave  to  the  dema- 
gogue or  the  party.  No  ecclesiastic  does  his  thinking 
for  him,  limits  or  circumscribes  his  heaven.  All  life 
is  his  to  devour,  for  he  is  a  cannibal,  eating  men  and 
women,  as  the  baby  eats  his  gingerbread  man. 

All  life  is  his,  and  his  art  is  its  interpretation.  He 
is  at  once  a  preacher  and  a  poet,  a  musician  and  a 
painter.  There  is  no  vale  of  sorrow  where  he  has 
not  been,  and  no  high  hills  of  joy,  that  his  foot  hath 
not  trod.  He  is  the  student  of  life ;  the  king  and  the 
peasant  he  treats  alike,  and  all  true  men  are  his 
brothers. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Bobbie  Burns,  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  began 
to  hear  of  him.  They  had  known  him  all  his  life,  he 
had  come  and  gone  upon  their  streets  as  one  of  them, 
but  now  they  began  to  hear  about  him,  and  were 
astonished.  They  read  in  the  reviews  printed  down 
at  London  that  a  great  Scotch  poet  had  lived  and 
died  near  Edinburgh.   Scholars  came,  and  asked  to 
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be  taken  to  his  grave  and  his  birthplace,  and  the 
good  people  of  Edinburgh  were  sorely  troubled.  It 
lay  so  heavy  upon  their  conscience  that  they  had  to 
do  something ;  so  the  relief  took  the  form  of  a  public 
subscription,  and  a  monument  to  the  poet,  whom  the 
English  speaking  people  had  begun  to  honor. 

In  a  little  Scotch  town  near  the  capital,  the  poet's 
mother  still  survived  him,  obscure  in  poverty  and 
sorrow.  So  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Edinburgh  sent  a  glit- 
tering coach  and  four,  the  like  of  which  the  old  lady 
had  rarely  seen,  to  fetch  her  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument. 

Tearful  and  joyful,  half  willing  and  half  afraid, 
the  old  lady  came,  wondering  what  had  happened 
that  her  son  was  to  be  so  honored. 

The  great  throng,  the  gay  dresses,  the  glittering 
regalia  were  all  strange  to  her  old  eyes,  and  she  held 
her  hand  above  them  to  shield  them  as  the  veil  fell 
from  the  splendid  shaft,  that  henceforth  would  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  an  immortal  bard  had  lived 
in  Scotland  near  to  the  celebrated  capital.  A  moment 
the  old  lady  stood  speechless,  then  a  flood  of  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  and  she  sobbed,  "0  Bobby,  Bobby,  my 
poor  bairn.  You  asked  them  fra  bread,  an*  they  gae 
ye  a  stane." 


Chapter  XIV 
PATRIOTISM 

The  first  faint  glimmer  of  patriotism  in  my  child- 
ish mind  that  I  can  recall  came  in  1876  when  I  was 
a  lad  of  six  years.  My  mother  who  was  a  woman  of 
great  patriotism  told  me  that  our  country  was  cele- 
brating its  one-hundredth  birthday  at  Philadelphia. 
I  had  celebrated  birthdays  myself  so  knew  what  that 
meant.  I  was  given  a  small  United  States  flag,  and 
paraded  about  with  it  for  several  days.  I  was  also 
told  that  it  was  a  patriotic  duty  to  plant  trees,  ac- 
cordingly I  got  my  small  spade  and  planted  one.  I 
do  not  remember  whether  it  lived  or  not,  but  anyhow 
I  planted  it. 

The  summer  that  I  was  eleven  years  old  the  town 
of  Goshen,  Mass.,  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary, and  as  my  grandfather  wanted  to  go  I 
was  allowed  to  drive  him  over  from  Ashfield  where 
we  then  lived.  As  we  rounded  a  sharp  curve  in  the 
road  and  came  to  the  village  street,  a  wonderful 
American  flag,  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length  burst 
upon  my  sight.  It  had  been  stretched  across  the 
roadway,  and  the  morning  sun  fell  full  upon  it.  I 
did  not  know  at  the  time  why  it  was  that  my  heart 
pounded  so  at  the  sight,  and  my  cheeks  burned,  but 
I  am  confident  that  it  was  an  inheritance  from  my 
fighting  forebears. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  a  boy  of  twelve  years  might 
have  been  seen  on  many  evenings  late  in  July  and 
August  driving  a  small  black  horse,  in  a  concord 
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buggy,  along  the  shady  winding  road  leading  from 
Spruce  Corner,  a  small  hamlet  in  Ashfield,  to  the 
village  proper.  The  boy  usually  had  the  reins  tied 
upon  his  arm,  letting  the  faithful  horse  go  as  he 
pleased,  while  the  lad  read  with  deep  absorption  the 
country  newspaper.  He  was  reading  of  the  desperate 
illness  of  President  Garfield,  who  had  been  assassin- 
ated early  in  July.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
boy's  political  reading. 

Never  since  that  tragic  summer  has  there  been  a 
political  campaign  that  the  man  has  not  followed 
from  beginning  to  end.  So  faithful  has  this  reading 
been  that  there  is  scarce  a  statesman  who  has  served 
his  country  during  the  past  fifty  years  whose  public 
life  I  am  not  familiar  with  in  all  its  details.  Political 
dates,  political  policies,  and  national  events  are  all 
pigeonholed  and  put  away  in  my  memory  for  instant 
use.  So  it  was  that  when  I  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  President  Coolidge,  when  he  was  a 
struggling  young  lawyer,  I  watched  his  career  with 
feverish  interest  and  it  was  from  both  a  personal 
acquaintance  and  also  because  of  a  familiarity  with 
all  his  political  acts,  that  I  was  moved  to  write  the 
following  tribute  to  him  just  before  he  was  elected 
President  in  1924. 

GRANITE  AND  GOLD 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  and  lived  in  the  country, 
we  had  to  go  three  miles  to  the  nearest  village  to 
trade.  The  country  road  was  rather  lonely  and  at  one 
spot  it  ran  through  a  dark  pine  forest.  Back  from 
the  road  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest  stood  a  gran- 
ite quarry.  It  made  a  striking  picture,  standing  gray 
and  ghostly  in  the  pine  gloom.  My  childish  fancy  con- 
jured up  the  idea  that  deep  in  the  quarry  was  a  vela 
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of  pure  gold.  So  I  coined  the  phrase  "Granite  and 
Gold"  because  it  sounded  good. 

Often  during  the  past  three  years  I  have  applied 
the  phrase  to  the  life  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  because  it 
seemed  to  describe  him  better  than  any  other  I  could 
think  of.  I  have  always  been  an  ardent  New  Eng- 
lander  and  have  written  much  about  our  people.  To 
me  it  is  not  strange  that  we  have  produced  Calvin 
Coolidge,  rather  is  it  strange  that  we  have  not  pro- 
duced more  like  him.  Not  of  his  rare  genius;  that 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  from  Nature,  but,  more 
of  his  kind.  For,  he  is  the  very  essence  of  New 
England  in  every  way,  a  Yankee  of  the  Yankees. 

His  philosophy  of  life  and  his  ideals  are  as  simple 
and  clear-cut  as  those  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puri- 
tans. Like  our  forefathers,  he  never  compromises 
with  wrong;  like  them  he  speaks  simply  and  to  the 
point  and  means  what  he  says.  Calvin  Coolidge  is  a 
fundamentalist.  Like  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  grounded  in  bedrock.  He  rarely,  if  ever, 
makes  political  speeches;  his  utterances  are  too 
fundamental  to  be  for  any  special  time.  He  believes 
that  truth  and  right  are  the  same,  yesterday,  today 
and  forever.  His  ideals  are  as  broad  as  the  needs  of 
humanity  and  his  sane  philosophy  will  help  Ameri- 
cans a  hundred  years  hence,  just  as  it  does  today. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  him  well,  he  seems  like 
my  granite  quarry ;  cold,  silent  and  immovable.  Yet, 
for  his  friends  there  is  beneath  his  austere  New 
England  bearing  a  wealth  of  love  and  tenderness 
which  bears  out  the  old  adage  that  " still  waters  run 
deep."  No  man  loves  his  family,  his  home,  his 
country,  more.  This  is  his  heart  of  pure  gold.  If  he 
is  silent,  yet  he  keeps  up  a  tireless  thinking,  so  when 
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he  speaks  he  speaks  with  authority. 

If  he  is  immovable  in  this  age  of  shifting  sand, 
that  is  well.  Never  in  the  memory  of  man  have  the 
ideals  of  humanity  been  so  shifting  and  evanescent. 
So  if  there  is  one  who  stands  firm  while  all  else 
changes,  it  is  well.  We  need  at  this  time,  as  never 
before,  a  wise  counsellor;  a  man  who  is  simple  and 
sincere;  one  who  can  lead  us  back  into  the  noble 
ideals  of  the  forefathers.  Such  a  man  is  Calvin 
Coolidge. 

How  can  we  better  serve  our  day  and  generation 
than  by  keeping  him  four  years  longer  in  the  White 
House?  From  that  vantage  ground  he  can  point  us 
the  way  and  lead  us  back  to  all  of  those  sweet  and 
simple  humanities  of  human  living  which  we  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  of.  Let  all  of  those  who  still  cher- 
ish the  ideals  upon  which  this  country  was  founded, 
who  long  for  honesty,  simplicity  and  common  sense, 
vote  for  Calvin  Coolidge  on  Nov.  4.  By  so  doing,  they 
will  serve  both  themselves  and  generations  to  come. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sense  of  loss  and  the  futil- 
ity of  all  human  life  which  came  to  me  on  learning 
of  the  untimely  death  of  President  Harding,  not  that 
he  was  so  great  a  statesman,  although  he  never 
really  had  a  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do,  but  he 
was  such  a  kindly,  human,  great-hearted  man.  I  am 
sure  every  American  realized  he  had  lost  a  friend  in 
the  death  of  President  Harding.  It  was  as  Mrs. 
Harding  remarked  on  one  occasion,  "Mr.  Harding 
and  I  are  just  Folks."  Mr.  Harding  said  shortly  be- 
fore his  untimely  death,  "I  would  rather  be  called 
Uncle  Warren  by  the  people  out  home  than  to  have 
any  political  preferment  that  my  country  could 
offer." 
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So  many  public  men  hide  their  hearts  under  a 
bluff  exterior,  and  make  so  much  of  political  prefer- 
ment, that  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  a  political 
magnate  who  has  not  forgotten  that  he  is  simply  a 
man  at  heart,  "Just  Folks". 

I  was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  President's  untimely 
death  that  I  wrote  the  following  tribute,  which  was 
widely  copied  by  the  press,  and  which  brought  me  a 
kind  note  from  Mrs.  Harding's  secretary,  Mrs, 
Harding  herself  being  too  overwhelmed  by  her 
tragedy  to  write. 

"THE  MAN  OF  MARION" 

When  the  last  prayer  was  uttered  at  Marion  and 
the  last  floral  tribute  placed  above  the  pulseless 
heart  of  the  President,  there  was  left  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  which  was  most  gracious,  wise, 
tender  and  true  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  for  there  was 
that  about  the  man  which  Death  could  not  touch. 
The  good  men  do  lives  after  them,  and  the  love  and 
friendship  which  they  here  expressed  while  among 
us  grow  mellow  and  beautiful  when  they  have  passed 
beyond  the  sunset  hills  as  the  afterglow  of  their 
lives,  and  so  it  will  be  with  our  kindly,  genial  and 
friendly  President. 

It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  remember  in  the  future 
that  he  was  an  American.  He  was  an  American  in 
the  very  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  a  compli- 
ment to  America  rather  than  to  Mr.  Harding. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  was  one  of  a  family 
of  eight.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  just  as  it  was  in 
days  of  old,  when  our  forefathers  raised  large  fami- 
lies to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  and 
"carry  on"  after  their  parents  had  laid  down  the 
burden  of  life.  In  his  early  struggles  for  an  education 
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President  Harding  was  like  many  another  great 
American,  like  Grant,  Garfield  and  Lincoln.  He 
carved  out  his  own  life  from  the  very  beginning.  He 
was  not  a  graduate  of  a  great  University,  but  of  a 
small  American  college  of  the  Middle  West,  where 
the  best  American  stock  is  now  found. 

In  his  early  plunge  into  business  at  the  age  of  24 
he  exemplified  the  American  spirit  which  dares  risk 
all  in  business.  Then  his  fight  to  maintain  that  busi- 
ness and  to  make  good  was  American  all  the  way. 
His  greatest  asset  was  his  friends.  His  greatest 
capital  the  sunny  smile,  the  friendly  word,  the 
hearty  handshake.  How  many  an  American  has 
made  his  start  in  life  with  only  these  seemingly 
small  assets.  Yet  it  is  always  as  in  President  Hard- 
ing's case,  not  the  security  that  counts,  but  the  man. 
Character  is  the  very  best  business  recommendation 
that  a  man  can  possibly  have  and  President  Harding 
possessed  that  great  treasure  from  boyhood  up. 

It  was  the  friendliness  and  this  ability  to  make 
friends  that  ultimately  gave  him  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  How  strong  these  ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  home  friends,  and  how  genuine  was  his 
love  for  the  good  people  of  Ohio  is  graphically  indi- 
cated, when  he  said  to  a  newspaperman  recently: 

"I  would  rather  be  called  Warren  by  the  people 
back  home,  than  to  be  the  greatest  President  the 
country  ever  had." 

To  President  Harding  the  United  States  were  just 
one  great  family.  The  American  family  of  120,000,- 
000  brothers  and  sisters  living  in  love  and  amity  to- 
gether under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  to  all  of  them 
he  was  just  Uncle  Warren. 

One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  appeal  to  a  great  cor- 
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poration  for  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor. 
Wherever  his  brother  American  labored  under  con- 
ditions which  seemed  hard,  he  wished  to  improve 
these  conditions. 

Not  only  did  this  kindness  of  heart  extend  to  all 
his  American  brothers  and  sisters,  but  he  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  shelter  and  befriend  his  other 
brothers,  the  dumb  creatures.  Dogs  and  horses  were 
almost  as  much  his  friends  as  were  the  humans. 
Nearly  every  truly  great  soul  includes  these  helpless 
creatures  in  his  love  for  the  things  that  God  has 
made.  Thus  it  is  that  while  the  Nation  mourns,  it 
is  not  only  the  humans  who  have  lost  a  great  and 
good  friend,  but  the  animals  as  well.  Laddie  Boy 
who  whines  at  the  White  House  gate,  and  watches 
every  approaching  automobile  could  testify  elo- 
quently to  the  love  in  his  faithful  dog  heart  for  the 
man  who  will  never  caress  and  fondle  him  again.  So 
it  is  often  by  these  little  humanities,  these  touches 
of  kindness  to  the  brute  creation  that  we  longest  re- 
member our  heroes. 

When  the  great  funeral  cortege  of  King  Edward 
rolled  silently  through  the  streets  of  London,  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  mourner  in  the  entire 
procession  was  the  dead  King's  little  fox  terrier  who 
trotted  dejectedly  behind  his  master's  bier.  We  re- 
member that  Alexander  was  a  great  general,  but  we 
can  recall  little  of  his  life  save  that  his  favorite 
horse  was  Bucephlus. 

King  Edward  by  royal  edict  banished  the  steel 
trap  forever  from  the  British  Empire,  and  President 
Harding  by  his  noble  example  has  made  the  lot  of 
dogs  and  horses  easier  in  America  for  all  time. 

When  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  Mary  Mag- 
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dalene  sought  the  Lord  on  that  first  Easter  morn, 
the  angel  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  said  unto 
them: 

"Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?  He  is 
not  here.  He  has  risen  and  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee/' 

So  it  must  be  with  the  American  people,  if  they 
would  get  the  very  most  out  of  the  beautiful  life  of 
their  late  President.  They  must  not  seek  him  in  the 
sarcophagus,  or  among  the  dead,  for  his  star  has 
risen  and  his  light  shines  for  his  beloved  country  as 
it  has  never  done  before.  It  goeth  before  them  as  a 
beacon  light  down  the  decades  and  the  centuries.  In 
it  the  American  people  may  see  the  friendly  smile, 
and  by  its  light  they  may  learn  how  to  live. 

Few  men  have  ever  followed  the  flag  with  greater 
fidelity  of  heart  than  I  have,  although  I  have  never 
been  able  to  fight  for  it  with  a  gun,  but  there  are 
other  ways  of  fighting.  It  has  always  been  enough 
for  me  that  the  flag  led,  whence  or  where  it  went 
was  immaterial.  Many  a  bitter  hour  I  spent  during 
the  World  War  because  I  was  unable  to  take  a  more 
militant  part  in  the  great  struggle,  yet  I  was  able  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  two  war  committees  and  so  did 
my  bit. 

But  the  World  War  finally  became  an  unspeakable 
horror  from  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  free  my 
mind. 

I  wrote  several  war  poems  with  the  idea  of  helping 
on  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  I  have  experienced  a  modification  of 
all  my  ideas  in  regard  to  armed  conflict,  and  a  desire 
for  world  peace  has  grown  steadily  in  my  thought, 

It  is  not  that  I  love  my  own  country  less,  but 
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humanity  more.  The  happiness  and  the  prosperity 
of  all  countries  and  all  peoples  now  seems  to  be  the 
paramount  thing,  the  goal  towards  which  we  should 
all  struggle. 

The  greatest  love  of  country  that  we  can  have,  is 
a  love  for  all  mankind. 


Chapter  XV 
MY  FRIEND,  CALVIN  COOLIDGE 

Once  in  a  century  or  two,  a  nation  or  a  locality 
rises  to  supreme  heights,  and  produces  a  man  who  is 
the  quintessence  of  his  locality  and  his  time.  Then 
the  strain  lapses  back  into  its  dead  level.  Such  was 
the  life  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

He  was  the  quintessence  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
stock.  The  flower  of  the  New  England  race.  The 
focal  point  of  three  hundred  years  of  New  England 
living.  The  flower  of  this  "the  classic  soil  of  Amer- 
ica". It  is  barely  possible  that  New  England  will 
again  produce  his  equal,  but  I  rather  doubt  it.  All 
the  signs  say  not. 

That  Mr.  Coolidge  possessed  the  qualities  of  heart, 
mind  and  soul  that  he  did,  seems  to  me,  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  when  we  remember  his 
background. 

In  the  corner  of  the  United  States  that  preached 
and  practiced  simplicity,  frugality,  economy,  and 
thrift,  how  could  Mr.  Coolidge  be  anything  but  a 
typical  Yankee. 

With  our  background  this  is  the  only  possible 
type. 

There  have  been  few  great  men  in  New  England 
who  were  not  Yankees,  and  this  type  only  is  in- 
digenous to  the  soil. 

Men  and  women  who  worshipped  God  in  log 
churches,  with  their  muskets  stacked  at  the  door, 
could  not  but  transmit  an  ethical,  religious  mental- 
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ity  to  their  descendents.  Men  who  built  the  school- 
house  beside  the  church,  would  link  together  ethics 
and  morality,  as  did  Mr.  Coolidge, 

There  is  a  strength  and  virility  developed  in  the 
heart  of  a  New  England  farm  boy,  which  never  for- 
sakes him  in  mature  life.  There  is  a  freshness  in  his 
mental  outlook,  which  is  akin  to  the  breezes  and  the 
fair  skies,  of  the  countryside.  Going  to  school  at  the 
little  Red  Schoolhouse,  and  reading  of  such  poor  boys 
as  Lincoln,  and  Garfield,  kindles  a  divine  spark  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  boy,  if  he  is  the  right  sort, 
and  he  can  go  to  almost  any  height.  As  Mr.  Coolidge 
once  said,  "every  true  born  American  is  a  potential 
President." 

The  simple  life,  develops  simple  living,  and  simple 
thinking,  which  is  the  only  great  thinking  there  is. 
For  at  the  heart  of  every  great  problem,  be  it  na- 
tional or  local  is  a  simple  statement,  or  proposition, 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter.  If  a  man  has  the 
power  to  see  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  as  Calvin 
Coolidge  did,  and  disassociate  it  from  all  its  trap- 
pings, the  problem  becomes  simple.  Often  a  problem 
of  right  or  wrong,  of  good  or  evil. 

The  silence  and  the  strength  of  the  "eternal  hills", 
early  permiate  the  consciousness  of  such  a  boy  as 
Calvin  Coolidge.  So  strength  and  simplicity  marked 
him  even  in  his  college  days.  Modesty  and  humility 
he  also  possessed,  and  those  are  qualities  which  are 
surcharged  with  spiritual  dynamite. 

My  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Coolidge  was  about 
1900,  when  I  called  at  his  law  office  in  the  Masonic 
block,  in  Northampton,  to  see  him  on  business.  I 
was  a  budding  young  poet  at  the  time  and  Mr.  Cool- 
idge was  a  budding  young  lawyer,  and  he  has  climbed 
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to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  while  I  still 
occasionally  write  poetry. 

One  Memorial  Day,  Representative  Coolidge  was 
slated  to  give  the  Memorial  Day  address  in  Hadley. 
Mr.  Coolidge  was  there  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
the  minister  who  was  to  make  the  prayer  failed  us, 
and  Mr.  Coolidge  made  both  prayer  and  address.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  the 
prayer,  as  I  had  only  thought  of  the  speaker  as  a 
politician.  This  was  the  first  glimpse  I  had  of  those 
spiritual  qualities  which  afterwards  marked  him 
during  his  political  career. 

After  all,  that  was  the  true  Puritan  code,  church 
and  school  house,  side  by  side,  religion  and  patrio- 
tism one  and  inseparable. 

No  one  can  study  Mr.  Coolidge's  steady  political 
climb,  and  not  be  impressed  with  his  political  sagac- 
ity, which  in  his  case  was  a  sort  of  intuition,  which 
always  prompted  him  to  do  and  say  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  double 
crossed  during  his  whole  political  career,  and  this 
was  because  he  always  played  the  game  squarely, 
and  so  got  the  same  treatment  from  his  opponents. 
There  was  one  rather  amusing  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  happened  when  Mr.  Coolidge  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Committee  in  Northampton. 

That  autumn  he  planned  a  monster  rally  at  City 
Hall,  Northampton.  Now  it  happened  that  at  the 
time  a  Professor  named  Denny  was  teaching  eco- 
nomics at  Smith  College,  and  the  Professor,  who  was 
a  Democrat,  "put  one  over",  on  the  Republican  com- 
mittee, for  when  the  faithful  Republicans  from  near 
and  far  came  to  the  hall,  they  found  to  their  con- 
sternation that  nearly  every  seat  in  the  hall  was 
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occupied  by  a  College  girl.  So  the  faithful  Repub- 
licans stayed  outside,  and  listened  to  the  band,  and 
the  applause  of  the  college  girls.  But,  Mr.  Coolidge 
won  the  election. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  going  to  Washington  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state  felt  that  Mr.  Coolidge  belonged 
entirely  to  them. 

He  was  the  most  sought  after  and  the  most  satis- 
factory political  speaker,  that  a  Yankee  audience 
could  have.  His  simple  speech,  and  his  homely 
homespun  philosophy  made  him  seem  like  one  of  us. 
No  hill  town  farmer  ever  felt  that  Cal.  Coolidge 
spoke  over  his  head,  while  his  terse  statements  held 
the  most  profound  truth.  Others  might  pull  the  tail 
of  the  American  eagle  to  make  that  much-abused 
bird  scream,  but  not  Mr.  Coolidge,  he  talked  simply 
and  right  from  the  shoulder,  of  our  responsibilities 
and  privileges  as  American  citizens.  His  Patriot's 
Day  message  in  his  book,  "Have  Faith  in  Massachu- 
setts", is  a  striking  example  of  his  idea  of  patriotism. 
He  always  sounded  the  key  note,  on  any  occasion, 
while  he  left  it  to  others  to  elaborate.  Like  Lincoln, 
he  often  said  more,  in  a  single  paragraph,  than 
others  with  a  whole  page. 

The  Boston  police  strike  did  not  make  Calvin 
Coolidge,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  but  it  was  an 
incident.  If  it  had  not  been  the  strike,  it  would  have 
been  something  else.  He  was  ready,  and  prepared 
for  his  opportunities  when  they  came. 

His  Yankee  shrewdness,  and  simple  philosophy 
made  him  ready  and  waiting  for  all  occasions. 

His  advance  was  sure  and  steady,  and  his  ultimate 
arrival  at  the  goal  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
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States  was  the  logic  of  irresistible  events. 

The  Northampton  Cobbler  was  not  the  only  man 
in  Massachusetts  to  vision  Mr.  Coolidge's  future 
greatness. 

Frank  Stearns,  of  Boston,  was  prophesying  great 
things  for  this  simple  Massachusetts  politician, 
fifteen  years  before  he  went  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Stearns  was  really  the  very  best  friend  Mr.  Coolidge 
ever  had,  he  did  more  to  make  easy  his  advance  than 
any  one  else.  In  fact  Mr.  Stearns  gave  up  his  sub- 
urban home  and  moved  into  Boston  that  he  might 
help  Mr.  Coolidge,  while  he  was  Governor.  The  debt 
that  we  owe  Mr.  Stearns  for  having  helped  give  us 
so  great  a  President  is  a  large  one,  but  to  him  the 
fact  that  he  helped  in  the  making  of  American  his- 
tory is  reward  enough.  As  a  political  prophet  Mr. 
Stearns  has  no  equal. 

When  Calvin  Coolidge  finally  went  to  Washington, 
most  Massachusetts  people  had  a  distinct  feeling  of 
loss,  although  they  were  of  course  glad,  to  have  their 
favorite  son  promoted. 

The  Republican  party  could  not  have  made  a  wiser 
choice  for  their  second  in  command  than  Mr.  Cool- 
idge. In  the  flamboyant  days  of  the  early  twenties, 
there  was  a  crying  need  for  everything  that  Coolidge 
impersonated.  Simplicity,  sanity,  thrift,  economy, 
and,  "horse  sense".  Nearly  every  one  had  lost  his 
head,  and  ideals  as  well  as  currency  were  greatly  de- 
flated. Everybody  was  a  potential  millionaire.  Money 
came  and  went  like  a  magic  show,  and  about  the  only 
sane  man  in  Washington  was  the  Vice-President. 

No  other  American  could  have  so  dexterously  ex- 
tricated the  country,  and  especially  the  Republican 
Party,  from  the  difficulties  we  found  ourselves  in, 
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following  the  death  of  President  Harding.  It  was 
because  the  American  people  had  absolute  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  President  Coolidge 
that  they  gave  him  that  great  vote  of  confidence,  in 
1924. 

The  salutary  effect  of  the  Coolidges  in  the  White 
House,  from  1924  to  1928,  has  never  been  fully 
realized  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Theirs 
was  an  ideal  home  and  family  life,  and  its  sweet  and 
saving  influence  went  out  all  through  the  nation.  It 
was  as  though  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln, had  stepped  into  the  picture  and  uttered  solemn 
words  of  warning  and  restraint. 

If  Mr.  Coolidge  had  had  his  way,  much  of  the  flam- 
boyancy  of  the  time  would  have  been  dispelled,  and 
we  would  have  sooner  returned  to  the  safe  and  sane 
ways  of  happier  days. 

Moderation  was  Mr.  Coolidge's  watchword,  and 
his  sane  philosophy  was  always  pervaded  by  a  safe 
and  sane  common  sense  that  was  the  very  highest 
sort  of  statesmanship. 

The  last  paragraph  of  his  first  message  to  Con- 
gress was  an  appeal  to  the  spirituality  of  our  people. 
I  wrote  him  at  the  time  praising  that  portion  of  the 
message,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  much  gratified 
with  my  letter,  for  most  of  the  comments  had  ac- 
cented the  practical  features  of  the  message. 

In  1925  President  Coolidge  gave  an  address  before 
the  American  Press  Association  at  New  York.  He 
closed  with  the  statement  from  Psalms — "He  that 
keepeth  Israel,  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps/'  This 
was  Mr.  Coolidge's  political  gospel.  "Eternal  vigil- 
ance is  the  price  of  liberty." 

The  tender  human  side  of  this  seemingly  unemo- 
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tional  New  Englander  was  best  seen  in  a  monograph 
upon  the  spirit  of  Christmas  which  he  wrote  in  1927. 
It  may  have  been  evoked  by  thoughts  of  the  empty 
chair  at  the  White  House  table  upon  that  Christmas 
Day.  Just  as  Kipling  wrote  his  most  beautiful  story, 
"They",  after  the  death  of  Little  Josephine,  his  fav- 
orite daughter. 

It  was  not  Calvin  Coolidge  who  was  borne  away 
in  the  bronze  casket  and  laid  in  the  grave  amid  the 
Vermont  Hills.  It  is  impossible  to  bury  such  a  man 
in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth. 

That  to  which  we  said  goodbye,  was  a  seeming, 
the  sign  material,  of  the  man,  spiritual,  and  so  im- 
mortal. Not  only  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  but  along 
the  common  highways  of  earth,  for  as  long  as  we 
love  our  country  the  spirit  of  our  thirtieth  President 
will  be  with  us,  a  living  vital  personality.  His  spirit 
will  ever  haunt  the  chambers  of  Congress  inspiring 
faithfulness  to  duty.  Every  man  who  lives  in  the 
White  House  from  now  on,  will  feel  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

Our  vulgarity  will  lessen  at  thoughts  of  his 
modesty,  our  ostentation  will  shrink  when  we  re- 
member his  unassuming  dignity,  and  simple  ways. 
When  we  would  gamble  with  our  country's  prosper- 
ity, we  will  remember  "Cautious  Calvin",  if  we  are 
wise. 

As  the  decades  roll  by,  Mr.  Coolidge's  claim  of 
greatness  will  grow  rather  than  diminish,  for  his 
faith  and  his  ideals  were  perennial.  They  will  serve 
his  countrymen  just  as  well  a  hundred  years  hence 
as  now,  and  perhaps  better.  He  was  the  "balance 
wheel",  which  we  will  need  more  than  ever  with  the 
passing  years.    He  was  the  stabilizer,  which  our 
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"Ship  of  State"  will  need  greatly  in  the  rough  seas 
ahead. 

Calvin  Coolidge  was  a  fundamentalist,  as  abiding 
as  the  constitution,  and  his  rugged  Vermont  hills. 

Such  men  are  the  granite  of  our  nation,  and  they 
defy  time  and  tide.  It  is  to  them  that  we  lift  our 
eyes  for  strength  and  comfort  and  they  never  fail  us. 


Chapter  XVI 
WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR 

In  about  the  year  1900  the  old  historic  families 
who  had  held  sway  in  Hadley  ever  since  its  founding 
in  1659  began  to  lose  their  prestige,  both  socially 
and  financially. 

Such  names  as  Dickinson,  Cook  and  Smith,  gradu- 
ally faded  from  the  Hadley  limelight,  while  some  of 
the  finest  farms,  with  old  colonial  houses,  of  seeming 
priceless  worth,  went  under  the  sheriff's  hammer. 
Hadley's  young  men  had  gone  away  to  the  city,  and 
the  girls  were  not  marrying  men  who  cared  to  farm, 
so  it  was  that  many  of  our  best  farms,  especially  in 
West  Street  where  I  lived,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Polish  immigrants,  a  thrifty,  hard  working  people, 
but  not  American.  Gradually  this  foreign  invasion 
swept  about  me  until  I  was  surrounded  on  two  sides 
with  Polish  Americans. 

Many  of  my  friends  shook  their  heads  at  this 
ominous  condition  and  said  I  would  have  to  move  out 
if  I  was  to  have  any  neighbors.  I  thought  out  the 
problem  very  carefully  and  finally  asked  myself 
Who  Is  My  Neighbor?  These  Polish  people  were 
friendly,  and  wished  me  no  harm,  so  I  stayed  on  and 
made  friends  of  them.  I  found  that  they  would  give 
kindness  for  kindness,  and  good  will  for  good  will. 
Finally  when  my  little  neighbor,  a  Polish  boy  was 
accidentally  killed  I  wrote  a  tribute  to  him,  which 
greatly  pleased  the  Polish  priest,  who  told  his  people 
of  my  life  and  work  and  this  made  all  the  Poles  my 
99 
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friends. 

DEATH  OF  STANLEY  DEC. 

A  shadow  lies  across  Old  Hadley  today.  The  sun 
shines  less  brightly  and  the  birds  sing  less  sweetly, 
because  of  the  passing  of  my  little  neighbor,  Stanley 
Dec.  He  was  not  ill  an  hour.  In  fact,  he  had  never 
looked  so  full  of  life  and  good  spirits  as  when  he 
drove  out  of  the  yard,  perched  high  upon  the  tobacco 
rack,  smiling  down  in  boyish  good  will  at  his  friends. 

And  a  few  hours  later  they  brought  him  back, 
crushed  and  broken,  his  young  happy  life  gone  out  of 
him.  It  was  just  another  of  those  grim  tragedies 
that  leave  us  awe-struck  and  speechless,  and  which 
try  our  faith  to  the  utmost. 

Just  how  it  happened,  or  why,  no  one  knows.  But 
the  great  cruel  tobacco  frame  crashed  to  earth,  and 
crushed  the  young  life  beneath  it.  And  the  material- 
ist would  have  us  believe  that  this  is  all. 

But  I  never  think  of  the  departed  in  that  way.  I 
cannot,  and  go  on  living  and  struggling  myself.  If 
that  were  all,  life  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
living  it.  I  like  to  think  of  Stanley  as  just  trans- 
planted to  some  more  beautiful  garden  of  "God's 
Little  Ones."  A  garden  where  the  sun  is  brighter 
and  everything  more  beautiful  than  it  can  ever  be 
here. 

We  all  knew  and  loved  Stanley,  because  he  was  a 
lovable  little  fellow,  who  smiled  and  waved  his  hand 
to  you  as  he  pedaled  up  and  down  the  street  on  his 
bicycle,  doing  errands  for  his  friends.  He  was  a  boy 
who  never  had  to  be  asked  twice.  When  you  asked 
him  to  do  an  errand,  he  just  nodded  his  head,  and 
smiled,  and  started  for  his  bicycle. 

His  cheerful  boyish  whistle  as  he  stuck  the  mail 
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in  my  box  on  the  piazza  was  the  first  thing  I  heard 
in  the  morning,  and  now  I  must  begin  the  day  with- 
out him.  It  is  strange  what  a  dent  even  a  neighbor's 
child  can  make  in  one's  heart. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  a  blank  this  old 
world  would  be  if  all  the  children  were  to  be  taken 
out  of  it,  even  for  a  day  ? 

They  are  the  life,  the  soul  and  the  inspiration  of 
all  their  elders,  and  in  reality  they  are  wiser  and 
better  than  we  grown-ups.  That  was  why  the  Master 
thanked  God  that  "He  had  revealed  certain  things 
to  babes  but  had  hidden  them  from  the  wise  and 
prudent."  That  was  also  why  the  Master  said  that 
"It  were  better  that  one  have  a  mill-stone  hung  about 
his  neck  and  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  than  that  he 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones." 

Yes,  my  little  neighbor  is  gone.  But  so  long  as  the 
human  heart  loves  little  children,  we  will  cherish 
his  memory  here  upon  Old  Hadley  street,  where  so 
many  happy  children  have  played. 

If  we  are  not  all  of  us  little  children  at  heart,  then 
we  ought  to  be,  for  we  are  told  on  the  best  authority, 
"Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Each  year  at  Christmastime,  when  I  remember 
God's  great  Gift,  of  his  Dear  Son,  to  man,  my  heart 
becomes  very  full,  and  although  Mrs.  Hawkes  and 
I  have  no  children,  and  so  are  handicapped  in  play- 
ing Santa  Claus,  yet  we  do  open  our  home  and  our 
hearts  to  a  dozen  or  two  Polish  children  who  are  our 
neighbors.  We  decorate  the  house  and  the  latch 
string  is  out  for  all  these  kiddies,  during  the  holiday 
season. 

But  I  cannot  express  all  the  yearning  and  love  that 
I  feel  in  that  limited  manner,  so  I  write  a  Christmas 
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poem  each  year,  and  broadcast  it  through  the  press 
and  the  radio,  and  that  is  my  Christmas  gift  to  my 
neighbors,  near  and  far. 

Dr.  F.  Parks  Cadman  usually  broadcasts  the  poem 
during  his  Christmas  sermon  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company's  coast  to  coast  hookup.  So 
my  Christmas  message  is  far  flung  indeed.  For  weeks 
after  the  holiday  season  has  passed  I  receive  letters 
thanking  me  for  the  Christmas  poem. 

Here  is  my  1929  poem  submitted  to  you  with  the 
thought  that  all  the  year  might  be  Christmas  if  we 
only  made  it  so. 

"I  SAW  THE  CHRIST" 
A  Song  for  Christmas,  1929 

I  saw  the  Christ  on  Christmas  Eve 

Go  walking  down  the  street, 

Beside  a  beggar  dressed  in  rags, 

With  rags  upon  his  feet. 

Hand  in  hand  with  him  He  walked, 

Face  to  face  with  him  He  talked, 

Until  the  beggar's  countenance 

Was  filled  with  Heavenly  radiance. 

I  saw  the  Christ  on  Christmas  Morn 

Within  a  prison  cell, 

Beside  a  felon  bound  with  chains, 

A  human  wretch  in  hell. 

He  lifted  up  the  fallen  man, 

And  told  him  of  the  Father's  plan, 

Until  the  cell  was  filled  with  light, 

God's  perfect  day  dispelling  night. 

I  saw  the  Christ  on  Christmas  Night 
Within  a  hall  of  shame, 
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He  led  a  wanton  maiden  forth, 

A  moth  from  out  the  flame. 

He  led  her  forth  into  the  night, 

And  showed  her  Heaven's  radiant  light, 

Until  her  face  with  beauty  shone, 

E'en  like  the  Virgin  Mother's  own. 

I  saw  the  Christ  all  Christmas  Day 

Beside  the  couch  of  pain, 

He  bade  the  troubled  heart  be  still, 

And  soothed  the  fevered  brain. 

The  Christ  today  still  succors  men, 

And  heals  their  heartache  and  their  pain, 

For  love  is  never  dead  nor  cold, 

The  Christ  of  God  is  never  old. 

I  saw  the  Christ  on  Christmas  Day 

Beside  a  darksome  tomb, 

Where  friends  had  laid  a  friend  away, 

Amid  the  cypress  gloom. 

A  voice  came  down  the  winter  breath, 

"Look  up,  my  friends,  there  is  no  death." 

Have  faith,  behold  life's  open  door, 

The  Christ  is  here  forevermore. 


Chapter  XVII 
THE  STAY-AT-HOME  LADY 

"The  Stay-at-Home  Lady"  lived  in  a  beautiful 
apartment  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Tudor  Hotel, 
with  several  large  sunny  windows  overlooking  the 
Public  Gardens  and  Boylston  Street.  Or  rather  she 
did  live  there,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  her 
noble  spirit  took  wings  and  flew  away  to  the  Land  of 
the  Leal,  where  the  brave  and  the  true  have  their 
habitat  in  the  great  beyond.  That  Boston  is  darker 
and  the  old  world  less  beautiful  for  her  going,  is  so 
apparent  that  it  needs  not  to  be  said. 

Whenever  this  old  world  with  its  struggles  and  its 
problems  loses  a  soul  which  has  smiled  at  the  "bludg- 
eoning of  fate",  and  given  the  world  smiles  and  jokes 
in  return  for  sorrow,  the  sum  total  of  human  cour- 
age is  lessened  and  a  part  of  our  inspiration  is  gone. 
But  the  "Stay-at-Home  Lady"  will  live  in  the  mem- 
ory of  her  many  friends,  so  long  as  they  love  a  good 
fight  and  a  valiant  heart. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  this  rare  little  woman 
began  about  ten  years  ago,  and  was  occasioned  by 
her  reading  one  of  my  books,  a  volume  which  amused 
and  cheered  her  and  one  that  she  afterwards  read 
many  times.  Then,  intermittent  letters  began  flying 
back  and  forth  between  us,  until  within  the  last 
three  years,  these  letters  became  almost  a  daily  oc- 
currence. It  was  wonderful,  seeing  that  she  never 
left  her  apartment,  how  diversified  her  letters  were, 
and  yet  in  a  way  they  were  restricted  like  her  life.. 
104 
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When  one  has  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  time  and  the  world 
has  to  come  to  one,  it  is  hard  to  see  and  know  all  that 
is  going  on  outside.  Somehow,  her  letters  always  re- 
minded me  of  Dickens'  Paul  Dombey.  For,  like  little 
Paul,  my  friend  had  to  stay  at  home  and  peep  out 
through  the  cracks  and  the  chinks  at  the  great 
bright  world  outside.  These  letters  usually  began 
with  early  morning  in  Boston,  with  the  lights  going 
out  on  Boylston  Street,  and  with  the  slow  shuffle  of 
feet  as  night  workers  hurried  homeward.  Then  there 
would  come  daybreak,  with  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  falling  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on  the 
Common  and  the  singing  of  birds.  Then  maybe,  it 
was  a  cup  of  malted  milk,  or  the  nurse  with  the  ther- 
mometer. 

With  great  painstaking  she  told  us  of  her  day,  of 
the  callers,  the  flowers  and  the  friends  who  came 
each  week  to  see  the  "Stay-at-Home  Lady,"  the  one 
who  could  not  go  to  them,  because  of  the  broken  hip. 

In  return  for  these  breezy,  bright  morning  letters, 
written  out  of  the  depths  of  her  warm  heart,  which 
sympathized  with  my  own  affliction,  I  wrote  of  my 
world,  which  was  so  different  from  hers,  and  told 
her  of  baseball  games  and  football  encounters,  of 
automobile  rides  and  fishing,  and  of  the  things  that 
I  heard  over  the  radio.  If  I  heard  of  a  new  book  or 
a  choice  bit  of  music  from  the  broadcasting  world, 
I  told  her  of  it.  All  the  new  funny  stories  that  I 
heard  were  passed  on  to  the  "Stay-at-Home  Lady", 
and  she  always  came  back  with  equally  funny  anec- 
dotes and  experiences.  Finally,  we  came  to  look  for 
her  breezy  little  letters  as  eagerly  as  we  did  for  the 
morning  paper,  but  there  was  this  difference:  The 
letters  always  were  cheerful,  while  the  paper  often 
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was  depressing. 

Four  times  during  our  friendship  I  went  to  Boston 
to  see  this  brave  friend.  She  was  usually  carried  to 
the  dinner  table  and  placed  in  her  wheel-chair  when 
guests  came,  and  there  she  presided  like  a  queen. 
Her  own  dinner  jokes  and  sallies  were  of  the  bright- 
est, and  she  did  the  hospitality  of  her  house  like  the 
born  aristocrat  that  she  was. 

After  lunch  we  always  retired  to  her  sunny  room, 
where  we  listened  to  victrola  records  and  told 
stories ;  or,  perhaps,  she  would  tell  us  of  California, 
where  she  had  lived,  or  Ireland,  where  her  husband 
had  been  the  American  Consul  in  Dublin. 

When  we  finally  said  good-by,  it  was  with  a  feeling 
that  we  had  seen  and  touched  that  most  beautiful 
thing  in  this  beautiful  old  world,  a  courageous,  pa- 
tient soul,  struggling  under  a  mighty  load  of  afflic- 
tion. 

There  were  many  "Shut-ins"  who  had  reason  to 
bless  this  Lady  Bountiful,  who  gave  and  did  not  "let 
her  right  hand  know  what  her  left  hand  did."  Hers 
was  that  sympathetic,  generous  nature,  which  finds 
its  own  greatest  joy  in  serving  others. 

When  we  remember  all  these  things,  who  shall  say 
that  the  six  or  eight  years  spent  with  a  broken  hip 
were  in  vain?  Surely,  they  were  not,  when  we  re- 
member the  sunshine  that  she  radiated  in  every  di- 
rection. 

We  need  such  brave  spirits  as  hers  to  teach  us 
how  to  live.  How  to  carry  our  own  daily,  hourly 
burdens  and  keep  a  smiling  face  and  a  pleasant  word 
for  our  neighbors  and  friends. 

So  we  do  not  say  good-by  to  such  spirits  as  hers, 
but  just   "auf  wiedersehn,"   and   "in  some  fairer 
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clime,  good  morning."  For  the  brave  and  the  true 
die  not;  they  just  go  up  higher,  to  greater  service 
and  happiness,  as  a  fitting  reward  for  their  service 
here  to  mankind. 

C.  H. 
Hadley,  Sept.  28,  1926. 

The  following  is  the  last  birthday  letter  that  I 
wrote  this  brave  little  friend. 

Hadley,  Mass. 
July  2,  1927. 
Dear  "Stay-at-Home  Lady" : 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  day  after  tomorrow  is 
your  birthday,  so  I  am  writing  you  a  special  birth- 
day letter,  to  wish  you  lots  of  friends  and  flowers 
upon  that  day.  It  must  be  a  wonderful  experience 
to  wake  up  on  one's  birthday  and  see  flags  flying, 
and  every  one  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  and  to 
hear  bells  ringing,  and  firecrackers  snapping.  Most 
of  us  pick  out  just  ordinary  days  in  which  to  be 
born.  Of  course  there  are  Christmas  presents,  and 
New  Year  gifts,  and  April  fool  babies,  and  some  un- 
fortunates never  get  a  birthday  but  once  in  four 
years,  because  they  are  born  on  February  29.  Most 
of  us  have  rather  humdrum  birthdays,  but  you  are 
lucky.  I  never  knew  why  it  was  that  you  were  so 
full  of  pep  and  patriotism,  until  I  learned  you  were 
born  on  July  fourth.  That  makes  you  a  true  Yankee 
Doodle  girl. 

I  am  glad  you  are  writing  to  President  Coolidge, 
for  he  is  a  Yankee  Doodle  boy.  A  birthday  present 
to  Uncle  Sam  on  the  old  man's  own  birthday,  that's 
a  coincidence  indeed.  I  have  known  Mr.  Coolidge  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  has  been  a  good  friend 
to  me.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  our  country  to  have 
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him  President  at  this  time. 

Well,  some  folks  have  fireworks  at  the  close  of 
their  birthday  and  go  to  bed  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  but 
most  of  us  just  limp  off  to  bed  and  remember  that 
we  are  one  year  older  and  that  is  all. 

I  shall  be  thinking  of  you  often  on  the  fourth,  and 
wishing  you  all  the  good  that  you  deserve,  for  being 
so  brave  and  sunny  with  your  losses  and  your 
crosses.  After  all  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  lose  as 
how  we  bear  the  loss,  that  counts.  You  are  the  brav- 
est of  the  brave,  "Stay-at-Home  Lady." 
Your  friend, 

Clarence  Hawkes. 


Chapter  XVIII 
A  RED  LETTER  DAY  IN  HADLEY 

Hadley,  Mass.,  the  town  where  I  live,  is  an  old 
historic  town,  located  in  an  ox  bow  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River. 

The  oldest  street  in  the  village  extends  from  the 
river  on  the  north  to  the  river  on  the  south,  span- 
ning the  bow.  It  has  two  roadways,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  street,  with  a  common  in  the  middle,  and  the 
roadways  are  lined  with  four  rows  of  gigantic  elms. 

In  1909  the  town  celebrated  its  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary.  It  was  quite  a  coincidence  that 
the  town  should  have  been  founded  in  1659,  just  the 
year  that  the  Regicides  of  Charles  the  First,  were 
fleeing  from  England,  on  account  of  the  return  to 
the  throne  of  Charles  the  Second.  Hadley  afterwards 
became  the  asylum  of  two  of  the  regicides,  Goffe 
and  Wholly,  who  were  secreted  here  for  several  years 
by  Parson  Russell,  the  minister  in  the  village. 

Plans  for  the  celebration  were  begun  nearly  a  year 
in  advance,  and  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  parade 
committee.  I  finally  drew  up  a  typewritten  report 
upon  a  historical  parade,  which  comprised  seven 
thousand  words.  At  first  it  seemed  to  the  citizens 
like  a  great  undertaking,  but  we  finally  put  it 
through.  For  a  full  account  of  that  great  day  in 
Hadley,  I  refer  you  to  the  Northampton  Daily  Her- 
ald, whose  reporter  was  an  eye  witness  of  the 
parade.  Here  is  his  story : 

A  blind  man's  dream  comes  true,  from  the  Hamp- 
shire Daily  Herald. 
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LITTLE    TOWN    "IN    THE    RIVER"     COVERS 
ITSELF  WITH  GLORY 


A  Marvelous  Pageant  for  a  Small  Country  Town — 
The  History  of  Hadley  Portrayed  in  a  Series  of 
Remarkable  Moving,  Living  Pictures — The  Boys 
in  Blue  of  '61 


Because  a  blind  poet  has  visions  of  things  that  few 
men  else  ever  behold  and  because  he  has  power  to 
picture  the  far-distant  past  with  an  insight  denied 
to  most  of  those  who  look  on  the  beauties  of  the 
things  of  nature  and  of  man  the  history  of  Hadley 
was  vividly  portrayed  today  in  a  series  of  moving 
pictures,  living  pictures,  that  made  20,000  spectators 
feel  that  they  were  indeed  back  250  years  and  were 
looking  on  the  men  and  women  of  that  ancient  time. 
Pageants  come  and  pageants  go,  but  for  many  and 
many  a  year  Hadley  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
whom  the  news  has  gone  forth  must  ever  recall  the 
day  of  this  pageant  that  was  thought  out  and 
planned  and  made  possible  by  the  beauty-loving 
brain  of  a  man  whose  eyes  have  never  beheld  the 
light  of  day  since  a  cruel  accident  closed  them  for- 
ever and  started  him  on  that  long  quest  on  "the  dark 
trail"  that  has  led  him  to  wondrous  light  and  life  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  that  which  most 
of  us  enjoy  with  our  eyes  that  see. 

Settler  and  Indian,  soldier  and  warrior,  witch  and 
women  of  the  country  home,  British  visitor  and  van- 
quished general  of  fair  France,  English  prisoner  and 
hospitable  American  gentleman,  knightly  soldier  of 
the  Republic  struggling  for  its  life  and  scarred  vet- 
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erans  of  a  dreadful  war,  Faerie  Queene  and  white- 
winged  sprites,  Regicides  and  goddesses  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being,  these  and  many  more, 
in  the  great  parade  that  was  the  feature  of  today's 
part  of  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Hadley  and  that  was  the  culminat- 
ing incident  of  the  four  days  that  have  been  devoted 
to  recalling  the  past  and  glorifying  it  and  showing 
the  present  day  what  Hadley  was  and  is  and  is  likely 
to  be. 

From  the  first  to  last  it  was  a  mighty  success, 
Float  after  float  and  score  after  score  of  marching 
men  in  costumes  as  diverse  as  those  of  the  Indian 
brave  of  the  pioneer  days  and  the  fireman  of  the 
20th  century  made  their  way  on  foot  or  on  restive 
steed  through  the  streets  of  Old  Hadley  town.  Thou- 
sands pressed  by  the  roadside  to  see  and  to  marvel 
that  such  a  thing  could  have  been  in  a  little  country 
town  afar  from  the  beaten  path  of  travel  along 
which  move  most  quickly  the  things  of  this  modern 
day  when  the  historic  pageant  has  so  high  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  multitude.  Picture  after  picture 
was  unfolded  and  tonight  when  it  is  all  over  Hadley 
has  to  thank  for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  appropri- 
ateness of  it  all  Clarence  Hawkes  of  the  sightless 
eyes,  has  to  thank  him  for  something  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  as  a  rare  and  high  achieve- 
ment. 

Hadley  was  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the 
spectacle  that  burst  forth  in  all  its  glory  on  street 
after  street,  under  the  tall,  broad  trees,  on  the  wide 
"front"  street — broader  than  many  a  common  and 
a  street  only  because  of  its  length  and  connections, 
Hadley  was  in  some  measure  prepared  for  it  because 
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for  months  almost  every  young  man  and  young 
woman  in  the  community  was  engaged  in  preparing 
for  some  part  in  it  and  because  the  preparations  for 
it  had  been  the  most  intimate  concern  of  hundreds 
for  many  months.  But  the  outside  world,  the  outside 
world  that  had  maintained  a  precarious  footing  on 
the  running  boards  of  street  cars,  that  stood  up  in 
trains,  that  hasted  across  the  meadows  in  the  breath- 
less speeding  of  motor  cars  or  with  the  more  moder- 
ate haste  of  the  horse,  the  outside  world  thought 
that  nothing  like  that  which  was  unfolded  when  the 
parade  passed  had  been  made  ready  for  its  enjoy- 
ment. After  all,  there  were  so  many  Hadley  folk  in 
the  parade  that  parts  of  the  county,  that  came  up 
the  Connecticut  from  the  south  and  down  from  the 
north,  across  the  level  lands  from  the  east  and  over 
the  rugged  barrier  of  the  Hampshire  and  Berkshire 
hills  from  the  west,  and  from  distant  towns  and 
cities  and  from  parts  of  the  country  in  which  it 
might  be  thought,  the  name  of  Hadley  was  never 
heard.  And  they  came  to  be  interested  and  amused 
attracted  by  widespread  publicity.  They  stayed  to 
enjoy  sights  of  unique  beauty  and  to  marvel  that 
such  a  thing  should  have  come  to  be  in  the  little 
town  that  nestles  in  the  embrace  of  the  enfolding 
river  as  it  has  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  thousand 
years.  Pictured  on  eleven  floats  were  incidents  or 
conditions  of  the  history  of  Hadley.  Then  came 
"Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  in  his  identical  uniform  and 
on  the  famous  white  charger  of  which  history  tells ; 
and  behind  him  marched  modern  soldier  boys  in  the 
tattered  attire  and  accoutrements  of  the  days  of 
,;6L  There  came  the  floats  sent  by  Northampton, 
South     Hadley,     Granby,     Deerfield,     Sunderland, 
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Whately,  Montague  and  Hadley  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  college  at  Amherst  which  touches 
so  closely  the  life  of  all  the  rustic  towns.  After  that 
ancient  modes  of  travel  were  shown.  Then  came 
more  floats — floats  of  the  Grange  and  of  West  Street 
and  the  broom-corn  industry  and  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness and  the  plumbing  trade.  And  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession  were  two  divisions,  decorated  carriages 
and  decorated  automobiles  on  which  had  been  lav- 
ished the  beauty  of  more  than  6000  paper  flowers, 
all  made  by  the  patient  daughters  of  Hadley  fur- 
nished with  material  and  taught  at  the  town's  ex- 
pense. Bands  and  drum  corps  headed  division  after 
division  and  at  the  music  they  played  fine  horses 
ridden  by  dignified  marshals  and  their  aides  became 
restive  and  pranced,  sturdy  farm  horses  attached  to 
the  cumbrous  floats  pricked  up  their  ears,  the  saddle 
beasts  of  Indians  in  savage  costume  and  bearing 
arrow,  bow  and  spear,  quickened  their  pace  a  little 
and  the  blooded  animals  drawing  handsome  car- 
riages had  to  feel  the  rein  drawn  tightly  along  their 
backs.  Only  the  relentless  motor  car,  the  impassive, 
deep-breathing,  soulless,  latest  vehicle  for  the  use 
of  man  moved  never  a  bit  faster  nor  displayed  the 
slightest  emotion  at  sounds  that  move  the  hearts  of 
living  things.  So  it  was  through  all  the  procession 
from  first  to  last.  So  it  was  throughout — past  and 
present  were  pictured  side  by  side.  The  beauty  of 
one  was  apparent  and  so  was  the  beauty  of  the 
other.  There  was  abundant  food  for  thought  for  all 
who  would  think. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Boston  Globe,  Mr. 
Hawkes  designed  over  twenty  of  the  floats,  writing 
out  minute  specifications  for  all  their  parts,  includ- 
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ing  the  colors,  etc.,  which  it  would  seem  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  attempt.  For  three  months 
150  people  made  paper  flowers  under  Mr.  Hawkes' 
direction,  and  this  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  parade.  There  is  no  case  on  record  where  one 
without  sight  has  handled  such  an  enterprise,  and 
that  is  why  the  people  have  been  so  interested  in  it. 
One  of  the  Hershoffs,  though  blind,  designed  boats, 
and  this  is  a  parallel  case  with  Mr.  Hawkes'  achieve- 
ment. 

Hadley  people  who  have  worked  from  the  author's 
specifications,  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  his 
skill  as  an  organizer. 

This  parade  has  shown  to  the  people  who  saw  it 
that  Hadley  is  a  hustling  town,  and  has  been  worth 
ten  times  what  it  cost  as  it  put  Hadley  on  the  map. 


Chapter  XIX 
FIFTY  YEARS  OF  NATURE  STUDY 

In  order  to  get  in  fifty  years  of  nature  study,  I 
have  to  go  away  back  to  my  boyhood  days  on  the 
little  farm  in  the  western  part  of  Goshen,  Mass., — 
that  part  of  Goshen  which  was  then  known  as  Road 
Island.  Then  I  was  as  sturdy  of  limb  and  keen  of 
vision  as  any  country  boy  could  well  be.  Although 
I  had  to  work  hard  on  the  farm,  because  of  the  ill 
health  of  my  father,  yet  work  out  in  the  open,  under 
the  blue  sky  in  the  green  fields,  was  almost  as  good 
as  play,  for  the  birds,  the  squirrels,  the  rabbits,  and 
the  foxes  all  performed  for  my  entertainment.  To 
see  and  read  the  great  book  of  nature  was  about  all 
the  fun  I  wanted. 

From  the  time  when  that  majestic  flying  machine, 
the  first  flock  of  wild  geese  went  north  till  the  scene 
was  repeated  in  the  autumn,  when  the  geese  go 
south,  the  earth  and  sky  was  a  fascinating  kaleido- 
scope whose  pictures  I  never  tired  of  watching.  I 
built  several  box  traps  and  had  many  chipmunks 
and  red  squirrels  as  my  guests,  all  of  whom  I  finally 
let  go. 

In  the  autumn  each  year,  we  children  went  to  the 
lily  pond  bog  to  pick  cranberries,  but  most  of  my 
time  I  spent  exploring  the  muskrat  houses  along  the 
ditch  which  ran  through  the  bog.  That  was  why  my 
sister  often  returned  with  more  berries  than  I, 
When  we  children  went  to  the  deep  woods  for  chest- 
nuts and  beechnuts,  there  was  ample  opportunity  for 
115 
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nature  study.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  deep 
woods  in  Autumn,  when  the  trees  are  dressed  in 
their  red,  yellow,  and  saffron  robes,  and  the  air  is 
sweet  with  the  sad  wistful  smell  of  dying  leaves? 
This  scene  is  never  quite  complete  without  the 
strident  call  of  a  jay  nearby,  or  the  crow's  calling  in 
the  distance. 

But  really  the  time  in  which  to  find  out  the  most 
about  the  wood  folks,  and  what  they  do,  and  how 
they  live,  is  in  the  Winter.  I  always  went  with  the 
wood  team  to  the  woods  in  Winter,  and  learned  to 
tell  all  the  tracks  of  the  wild  kindred  and  what  each 
was  doing. 

When  I  finally  lost  my  left  leg  at  the  age  of  nine, 
it  first  seemed  to  me  that  my  nature  world  was  lost 
forever,  but  I  soon  learned  that  the  very  best  way 
to  study  the  wild  creatures  was  to  sit  still  and  let 
them  come  to  me. 

If  one  sits  quietly  down  in  the  big  woods  and  waits 
patiently,  most  of  the  wild  life  there  will  come  to 
him.  One  can  see  more  by  waiting  quietly  for  an 
hour  than  by  racing  through  the  woods  in  search  of 
wild  life  for  half  a  day.  The  birds  and  squirrels  al- 
ways see  you  first  and  are  perfectly  hidden  when  you 
finally  appear. 

My  second  misfortune,  that  of  the  loss  of  eyesight 
did  seem  to  put  an  end  to  nature  study,  for  a  time 
at  least.  I  then  believed  that  an  naturalist  who  did 
not  possess  the  keenest  eyesight,  and  was  not  cap- 
able of  the  keenest  observation,  could  not  succeed 
in  that  field.  That  was  probably  why  I  wrote  poems 
for  the  first  five  years  of  my  literary  life. 

But  all  the  time,  I  was  adjusting  my  life  to  this 
new  condition,  getting  used  to  making  nature  obser- 
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vations  and  study  without  the  use  of  eyes.  Yet  I 
did  use  the  eyes  of  all  my  friends  and  the  works  of 
other  naturalists  freely. 

When  I  published  my  first  book  of  poems  in  1895, 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  was  bringing  out  his  first 
book  of  animal  stories,  "Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known."  If  I  had  been  wise  and  given  up  my  poems 
and  gone  to  writing  nature  books  at  that  time,  it 
would  have  added  greatly  to  my  income,  since  the 
first  animal  story  books  to  appear  had  the  greatest 
vogue.  So  it  was  not  until  1902  that  I  published  my 
first  nature  book. 

I  had  been  reveling  in  such  animal  story  writers 
as  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  and  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts for  several  years  before  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
I  was  marvelously  equipped  to  write  just  such 
stories  myself. 

I  had  been  so  busy  dreaming  dreams  and  writing 
poems  that  this  possibility  had  not  occurred  to  me. 
So  I  set  to  work  and,  merely  from  my  boyhood 
recollections  of  field  and  forest,  was  enabled  to  write 
eight  nature  books.  The  work  that  I  did  afterwards 
required  extra  study  and  new  observations. 

My  nature  books  were  going  well  with  the  public 
and  publishers  when  in  1904  a  bomb  shell  was 
thrown  into  the  camp  of  the  animal  story  writers. 

It  was  the  appearance  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of 
Uncle  John  Borroughs'  celebrated  Nature  Faker 
article,  as  it  was  finally  called,  although  the  term, 
Nature  Faker,  did  not  appear  until  two  years  later, 
when  President  Roosevelt  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
troversy. Before  publishing  the  article,  Mr.  Bor- 
roughs  had  submitted  it  to  a  friend  of  mine,  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp,  another  nature  writer.  Mr.  Sharp  agreed 
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with  Mr.  Borroughs  that  the  animal  story  writers 
were  hogging  the  stage  and  told  him  to  go  ahead 
with  his  article. 

The  article  created  a  veritable  tempest  in  the  tea- 
pot. Newspapers  took  it  up  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  a  subject  that  lent  itself  easily  to 
cartoon  and  takeoff,  so  that  brickbats  flew  in  every 
direction. 

The  Reverend  William  J.  Long,  who  was  the  par- 
ticular writer  against  whom  the  article  was  directed, 
replied  with  vigor  in  a  popular  New  York  magazine, 
and  other  naturalists  joined  in;  but  it  was  not  until 
1906  when  President  Roosevelt  joined  in  the  fray 
that  things  grew  hottest.  The  President  invited  the 
editor  of  Everybody's  Magazine  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  interview  him  on  the  controversy,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  Everybody's  Magazine  first 
used  the  phrase,  Nature  Faker,  as  a  heading  to  the 
Roosevelt  article.  Finally,  my  good  friend,  William 
T.  Hornaday,  and  several  other  naturalists  of  world- 
wide fame  were  drawn  into  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Long  fought  them  all  single-handed,  but  was 
finally  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  against  such 
great  odds.  Mr.  Long's  books  are  fascinating  read- 
ing, as  he  had  a  charming  style,  although  they  did 
contain  some  bad  mistakes  from  a  natural  history 
standpoint. 

I  now  realized  that  if  I  ever  made  a  bad  break  in 
regard  to  my  natural  history  statements  that  I  was 
doomed.  Because  of  this  fact,  I  redoubled  my  efforts 
to  be  accurate.  I  went  over  all  of  my  manuscripts 
seven  times  before  they  finally  saw  the  light  in  type, 
and  consulted  many  of  the  best  naturalists  in  the 
country.  For  years,  Mr.  Charles  Hallock,  the  founder 
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of  "Forest  and  Stream",  was  my  friend  and  advisor. 
"Forest  and  Stream"  finally  said,  editorially,  that 
my  nature  writings  were  marvels  of  accuracy  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  of  thrilling  interest. 

Subsequently,  I  became  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  writers  of  animal  stories  such  as  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  and  others  of  this  school.  Gene  Stratton 
Porter,  author  of  the  Limberlost  stories  and  The 
Harvester,  was  for  many  years  my  correspondent 
and  a  warm  friend.  Introductions  to  my  different 
books  were  written  by  Mrs.  Porter,  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  and  Dr.  Hornaday,  all  of  whom  vouched 
for  my  work  and  gave  it  unqualified  approval. 

One  of  my  greatest  triumphs  was  in  1909.  I  was 
writing  a  moose  book  at  the  time.  In  the  course  of 
an  exhaustive  reading  on  the  subject,  I  came  across 
the  statement  in  one  of  Roosevelt's  books  that  the 
moose  often  galloped.  I  was  very  sure  because  of 
his  physical  structure  that  the  moose  could  not  gal- 
lop, so  I  wrote  the  President  at  length,  giving  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  state- 
ment. After  several  letters  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween us,  President  Roosevelt,  the  critic  of  Nature 
Fakers,  finally  admitted  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
statement,  and  also  said  he  had  probably  based  the 
statement  on  hearsay,  which  is  a  poor  foundation 
for  a  naturalist.  After  this  I  felt  my  own  position 
was  safer. 

I  do  not  claim  that  my  books  are  entirely  free  from 
mistakes  in  natural  history.  No  naturalist's  ever  are, 
but  they  are  as  accurate  as  minute  observation  and 
infinite  pains  can  make  them.  Even  such  naturalists 
as  Nuttell,  Borroughs,  and  Audubon  frequently 
correct  statements  that  they  have  made  in  their 
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early  books  in  later  volumes.  So  we  all  live  and 
learn,  especially  in  the  matter  of  nature  study. 

It  was  not  until  John  Borroughs  was  over  fifty 
years  of  age  that  he  ever  heard  a  woodcock  sing  on 
the  wing.  This  was  an  experience  that  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  had  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

I  also  saw  one  of  the  last  great  flights  of  passenger 
pigeons  in  New  England.  It  was  in  Ashfield.  I  stood 
on  a  hillside  and  looked  across  a  broad  meadow  to 
the  opposite  hilltops,  and  beheld  this  flock,  probably 
two  miles  in  length,  and  extending  up  a  third  of  the 
way  to  the  zenith.  There  must  have  been  many 
thousands  of  birds  in  the  flock,  the  last  chapter  of 
a  tragic  story. 

In  1912,  I  published  a  book  entitled  Piebald,  King 
of  Bronchos.  It  was  the  story  of  the  wild  horse, 
with  the  scenes  laid  in  Arizona  and  Nevada.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  but  there  are  more  wild  horses 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  than  there  are  people.  About 
a  month  after  the  book  appeared,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  said  that  he 
had  spent  many  years  in  Arizona,  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. He  also  added  that  my  book  was  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  Arizona  desert  he  had  ever  read. 
And  he  wanted  to  know  where  I  had  lived  in  Arizona. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  never  been  in  the  State. 

In  1912,  I  arranged  with  my  publisher  to  write  a 
book  on  Uncle  Sam's  reindeer  herd  in  Alaska.  I  had 
never  seen  that  country,  but  this  did  not  worry  me 
in  the  least.  I  have  always  claimed  that  all  things 
belong  to  the  man  with  imagination,  provided  he  can 
acquire  enough  scientific  knowledge  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance. 
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It  happened  at  this  time  that  a  brother-in-law  who 
had  spent  two  years  in  Alaska  was  visiting  me,  and 
he  said  he  would  tell  me  all  about  Alaska.  So  we  sat 
down  to  talk  it  over.  I  began  by  asking  him  just 
where  the  Yukon  River  rose.  He  did  not  know  ex- 
actly, but  could  guess  at  it.  I  asked  him  how  broad 
this  river  was  at  Circle  City.  He  was  not  sure.  I 
then  asked  him  how  far  it  was  navigable,  and  he  was 
not  certain.  His  answers  to  my  questions  about  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  country  were  equally  indefi- 
nite, and  he  finally  decided  that  he  had  not  observed 
very  much  in  Alaska,  and  what  he  had  seen  he  had 
not  remembered.  I  find  this  to  be  true  of  nearly 
everyone.  Half  of  the  world  do  not  see  things,  and 
those  who  do,  fail  to  remember  what  they  have  seen. 

I  told  my  friend  that  if  he  would  give  me  a  week, 
I  would  answer  questions  about  Alaska.  In  the 
meantime,  I  secured  a  good  map  and  several  scien- 
tific books  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country.  I 
also  sent  to  Washington  and  secured  all  of  Shelden 
Jackson's  reports  on  the  reindeer  herd  in  Alaska. 
He  had  been  a  missionary  in  that  country  and  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  reindeer  from  Finland  in 
the  revenue  cutter,  "Bear",  to  Alaska. 

For  an  hour  at  our  next  meeting,  I  was  able  to 
answer  all  of  my  friend's  questions  and  make  him 
see  the  country  more  clearly  than  he  ever  had  with 
his  own  eyes. 

In  1927,  I  decided  to  write  a  book  on  the  cattle  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  laying  the  scene  in  Wy- 
oming, and  dealing  with  the  subject  exhaustively. 

I  went  to  Forbes  Library  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
and  returned  home  with  ten  volumes  on  Wyoming 
and  the  cattle  industry.  I  had  for  a  reader  this  time 
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an  eighth  grade  grammar  school  girl,  who  did  all  my 
reading  in  preparation  for  this  book,  and  also  took 
all  my  notes.  In  three  weeks  time  I  was  ready  to 
write  the  volume. 

When  it  finally  appeared,  several  of  the  reviews 
said,  "Mr.  Hawkes  certainly  does  know  his  West." 
I  have  never  been  west  of  New  York  State. 

No  general  ever  maps  out  his  plans  more  carefully 
for  a  campaign  than  I  do  for  the  writing  of  a  book. 
I  must  have  a  perfect  topography  of  the  country  in 
question.  I  have  to  know  all  the  mountain  ranges 
and  the  rivers,  and  the  water  sheds,  and  the  geology 
of  the  country.  This  is  most  important  in  describing 
landscape.  Any  good  illustrator  has  to  have  this 
same  knowledge. 

Much  as  the  nature  writers  have  grumbled  at  the 
modern  school  of  animal  story  writers,  yet  they  owe 
them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  do  not 
often  consider. 

These  animal  story  writers,  because  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  their  stories  have  greatly  enlarged  the 
nature  reading  public.  There  are  a  hundred  people 
reading  nature  books  today  where  there  was  one 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  their  criti- 
cism, the  nature  story  school  have  made  readers  for 
the  nature  essay  writers,  like  Burroughs,  Sharp, 
and  Thoreau.  The  animal  story  writers  have  also 
done  a  great  work  in  interesting  children  in  nature, 
both  in  the  schools  and  out. 

While  my  books  have  been  largely  about  wild  life, 
yet  I  have  found  time  to  write  seven  dog  stories  and 
four  horse  books.  Any  man  who  does  not  love  dogs 
and  horses  falls  a  bit  short  of  full  manhood. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  my  life  to  help  what  I  can  in  bring- 
ing up  a  new  race  of  men  and  women,  who  will  be 
wiser  and  more  considerate  of  wild  life  than  the 
present  generation  has  been.  I  have  seen  our  forests 
stripped  from  our  hillsides,  and  our  birds  and  wild 
animals  reduced  to  a  sorry  remnant  of  what  they 
should  be,  and  I  want  to  see  all  this  righted. 

I  also  want  to  see  a  generation  with  love  in  its 
heart  for  all  of  God's  creatures,  both  wild  and  do- 
mestic. 

In  the  introduction  to  my  book,  Tenants  of  the 
Trees,  Gene  Stratton  Porter  writes,  "How  Mr. 
Hawkes  does  it  I  do  not  know,  but  he  does  describe 
nature  sympathetically  and  accurately.  His  animals 
are  not  humanized.  He  has  wisdom  to  recognize  that 
the  processes  of  nature  are  distinctly  cold  blooded. 

"I  have  read  all  the  writings  of  Clarence  Hawkes 
and  indorse  them  as  honest  and  sincere  work,  which 
I  found  informing,  and  of  dramatic  interest,  up  to 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Hawkes'  own  story  of  his  life, 
Hitting  the  Dark  Trail.  Since  reading  that,  I  touch 
his  books  with  reverence,  and  read  with  a  feeling  of 
awe  in  my  heart.  I  wish  that  some  way  might  be 
devised  to  put  this  book  into  the  hands,  and  heads, 
and  hearts  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  world,  as  a 
lesson  and  inspiration." 

In  the  introduction  to  my  book,  The  Way  of  the 
Wild,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  writes: 

"I  have  read  many  of  Clarence  Hawkes'  books  and 
have  always  found  them  true  to  nature,  and  of  grip- 
ping interest,  books  that  it  would  be  safe  and  profit- 
able to  put  in  the  hands  of  any  young  people  whom 
you  wished  to  introduce  to  the  denisons  of  field  and 
forest." 
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It  was  not  until  1917  that  I  met  the  man  whom  I 
consider  the  greatest  naturalist  in  the  world  today, 
Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  the  founder  and  presiding 
genius  of  the  Bronx  Park  in  New  York  City,  which 
houses  the  greatest  collection  of  wild  life  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  I  had  been  visiting  the  park, 
and,  just  before  departing,  went  into  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  man  who 
had  made  this  great  wild  show  possible.  We  talked 
only  a  few  minutes,  but  in  that  short  time  a  friend- 
ship was  formed  which  has  continued  to  this  day, 
with  ever-growing  warmth.  Dr.  Hornaday  at  once 
took  me  under  his  patronage,  and  ever  since  has 
warmly  indorsed  my  books. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  chapter  than  to  leave 
with  you  Dr.  Hornaday's  Foreword  to  my  book, 
Trails  to  Woods  and  Waters,  which  is  typical  of  his 
approval  of  the  rest  of  my  books.  He  writes : 

"It  is  with  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  that  I  take 
up  each  new  book  from  the  pen  of  Clarence  Ilawkes. 
Here  is  the  born  nature  lover,  the  woodsman,  the 
chronicler,  and  the  painter  of  mental  pictures,  who 
for  a  few  brief  years  looked  into  the  pulsing  heart 
of  Nature,  focused  his  mental  camera  upon  her  dur- 
ing a  few  brilliant  days,  and  then  suddenly,  with  a 
stroke  like  lightning,  all  the  world  became  dark. 

The  work  of  Clarence  Hawkes  marks  the  triumph 
of  an  indomitable  human  soul  over  darkness  and 
despair. 

"With  marvelous  fidelity  he  paints  what  he  has 
seen  and  yet  remembers  and  for  the  rest  he  gathers 
his  share  of  wild  animal  lore — just  as  we  all  do — 
from  the  hunter,  the  trapper,  the  birdman,  and  the 
brother  naturalist.    The  naturalist  or  nature  lover 
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who  writes  only  what  he  himself  has  seen  never  goes 
far;  and  soon  he  begins  to  travel  in  circles.  From 
the  great  Audubon  downward  the  wise  nature  writer 
judiciously  supplements  his  own  observations  with 
the  testimony  of  others,  thus  to  make  the  story  com- 
plete. 

"Therefore,  fear  not  to  accept  stories  of  Clarence 
Hawkes  as  being  true  to  life;  for  he  works  'Even 
as  you  and  P.  The  mental  pictures  of  youth  often 
grow  sharper  with  age.  His  stories  ring  true  to  life. 
I  read  them  to  my  grandchildren  with  confidence, 
while  they  listen  with  rapt  attention.  The  wild- 
animal  hero  tale  has  its  legitimate  place  in  literature. 
When  the  impossible  is  carefully  eliminated  and  the 
details  are  true  to  life,  what  more  does  any  one  de- 
sire ?  Therefore,  take  Mr.  Hawkes'  animal  books  and 
make  much  of  them ;  for  they  are  worth  it.  And  if 
your  ego  becomes  too  colossal,  if  you  are  tempted  to 
rail  at  Fate,  and  denounce  your  Luck,  take  'Hitting 
the  Dark  Trail*  and  sit  down  all  alone  to  read  it.  As 
the  story  unfolds,  you  will — like  me — begin  to  real- 
ize how  much  you  enjoy  in  seeing  nature  day  by  day, 
how  much  you  have  to  be  thankful  for,  and  then  how 
wicked  you  are  when  you  upbraid  the  Fate  that  de- 
nies you  the  last  ten  per  cent  of  your  life.  Finally, 
you  will  look  into  your  own  soul,  solemnly  ask  your- 
self: 'Could  I  be  as  brave  as  he  is,  were  I  in  his 
place?',  and  with  chastened  spirit  you  will  rise  up 
silently  vowing  to  be  a  better  man." 


Chapter  XX 
THEN  AND  NOW 

The  last  vivid  picture  that  I  remember  of  the 
beautiful  old  world,  with  its  changing  life  and  sea- 
sons, is  of  myself,  a  lad  of  thirteen  years,  sitting 
under  a  great  tree  in  the  ancient  forest,  beholding 
with  eager  eyes  the  beauty  of  flowers,  bushes,  trees, 
and  the  great  panorama  of  nature  all  about  me.  It 
was  a  hot  steamy  day  in  August,  a  day  of  shimmer- 
ing heat,  and  singing  cicadas. 

The  world  had  never  looked  so  beautiful  or  won- 
derful to  me  before,  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
in  a  flash,  the  ravishing  scene  was  blotted  out  for- 
ever, leaving  me  in  stygian  darkness.  In  an  instant 
my  world  of  form  and  color  had  vanished,  leaving 
me  only  the  memory  of  what  it  had  been.  It  is  of 
that  world  and  its  people,  as  I  had  known  them  dur- 
ing my  first  thirteen  years,  that  I  want  to  tell  you. 
I  want  to  describe  how  the  world  looked  fifty  years 
ago;  how  its  people  lived,  dressed,  and  acted;  and 
what  they  thought  about.  I  want  to  compare  this 
present  world  in  which  I  live,  from  which  I  am  al- 
ways set  apart  because  of  my  lack  of  vision,  with 
those  old  days. 

That  last  beautiful  morning,  when  we  journeyed 
along  the  country  road  in  an  old  express  wagon  on 
the  way  to  the  great  woods,  I  beheld  a  rural  scene 
which  has  nearly  disappeared  from  our  New  Eng- 
land country  life.  It  was  a  scene  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Troyon,  or  a  Rosa  Bonheur.  It  was 
126 
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a  flock  of  sheep,  scurrying  and  crowding  along  the 
country  road,  half  hidden  in  the  cloud  of  dust  that 
they  kicked  up,  and  closely  followed  by  a  man  and 
a  faithful  shepherd  dog.  As  the  flock  came  abreast 
of  our  team  which  had  drawn  out  of  the  roadway  to 
let  them  pass,  the  foremost  ram  bucked,  and  every 
sheep  in  the  flock  bucked  as  he  passed. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  picture,  the  white  buck- 
ing sheep,  with  the  scintillating  morning  sunshine 
full  upon  them,  partly  enshrouded  in  their  own  dust, 
with  the  sheepdog  and  man  bringing  up  the  rear. 

One  would  have  to  travel  a  long  way  today  to  see 
a  flock  of  sheep  upon  the  country  hillside.  Just  as 
this  beautiful  picture  has  disappeared  from  our 
country  roads,  so  much  of  our  country  life  of  fifty 
years  ago  has  gone  forever. 

The  roadway  along  which  we  journeyed  on  that 
summer  morning,  was  a  leisurely  winding  dirt  road, 
with  friendly  alder,  willow,  and  witch  hazel  bushes 
crowding  close  to  the  wheel  track,  but  all  that  is 
changed  today. 

The  beautiful  country  road  has  been  transformed 
into  a  broad  sweeping  macadam  highway,  along 
which  shining  limousines  rush  at  a  frightful  pace, 
Horsedrawn  vehicles  have  nearly  disappeared  from 
this  road.  Where  they  made  five  miles  an  hour,  we 
now  make  fifty. 

All  of  which  is  typical  of  the  change  in  our  mode 
of  living.  Life  has  been  thrown  into  high  gear.  We 
live  faster,  we  work  faster,  but  I  am  wondering 
whether  we  arrive  at  the  ultimate  goal  of  life  any 
sooner,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  are  any  happier 
or  get  any  more  that  is  worth  while  out  of  life.  Peo- 
ple often  say,  "I  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  old  days  for 
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anything."  But  what  have  we  got  that  is  really 
essential  of  life  and  happiness  that  they  did  not 
possess?  In  those  days,  the  young  man  who  could 
persuade  dad  to  let  him  have  the  best  buggy  and 
driving  horse  and  take  his  girl  to  ride  was  considered 
the  catch  of  the  village.  Today  the  same  young  man 
must  have  a  high-powered  roadster,  and  even  then 
the  other  fellow  often  trims  him  in  a  wild  race  upon 
the  public  highway,  and  both  are  picked  up  dead  in 
the  ditch.  Yes,  we  have  acquired  speed  in  many  di- 
rections, but  do  we  arrive  at  life's  goal  any  sooner? 

In  my  boyhood,  there  were  few  telephone  lines 
along  the  country  roads,  for  the  telephone  had  not 
fully  come  into  its  own  in  the  country.  Now  every 
country  road  that  has  not  got  poles  strung  beside  it 
looks  queer.  Then  when  the  women  gossiped  over 
the  telephone  in  the  morning,  they  told  each  other 
what  they  had  planned  for  dinner,  or  what  the  chil- 
dren were  doing,  or  the  latest  neighborhood  news. 

Now  they  make  dates  for  bridge  parties,  or  talk 
of  the  latest  scandal,  or  crime,  or  accident.  Yes,  we 
have  changed. 

The  telephone  is  our  right  hand  today,  but  then 
a  telephone  in  the  country  was  a  curiosity.  In  this 
same  decade,  Mr.  Edison  was  searching  all  over  the 
world  for  a  suitable  filament  for  his  incandescent 
lamp.  He  finally  found  it  in  China.  So  we  had  no 
electric  lights  in  those  days.  Roadways,  which  are 
now  as  light  as  day  all  night  long,  then  were  as  dark 
as  Egypt.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  The  more  light  we 
have,  the  better  in  all  walks  of  life.  But  the  young 
man  could  spark  just  as  ardenth'  by  the  light  of  the 
kerosene  lamp  as  by  an  electric  light.  In  fact,  he 
rather  preferred  the  dark. 
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Most  of  the  pleasure  vehicles  that  labored  along 
that  country  road  are  now  found  in  museums.  Yet 
the  people  who  rode  in  them  were  just  as  happy 
and  lived  just  as  long  as  those  who  ride  in  limousines 
today.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  happier, 
and  that  they  lived  better  than  we  do  today. 

There  was  an  occasional  bicycle  on  that  country 
road,  with  one  very  tall  wheel,  and  a  smaller  wheel 
either  behind  or  in  front,  according  to  the  make  of 
the  machine.  Now  the  cyclist,  if  he  wants,  has  the 
help  of  gasoline,  and  he  overtakes  the  fastest  racing 
automobile  with  ease. 

The  people  who  travelled  upon  that  country  road, 
dressed  differently  from  those  of  today  and  they 
looked  differently.  A  man  never  bent  over  the  reins 
as  though  his  life  depended  upon  his  getting  some- 
where in  the  shortest  possible  time.  He  went  leis- 
urely and  enjoyed  the  trip  as  he  travelled. 

The  beauty  of  nature  and  the  glory  of  fields  and 
woods  is  all  but  lost  in  this  modern  devil  wagon. 

A  man  was  travelling  in  Europe  and  he  pointed  to 
a  city  in  the  distance : 

"What  place  is  that  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  chauffeur. 

"That  is  Paris,"  replied  the  latter. 

"O  hell,  don't  be  so  specific,"  returned  the  mag- 
nate, "I  just  wanted  to  know  what  country  we  were 
in." 

That  is  too  much  the  spirit  of  today.  Just  trying 
to  touch  the  high  lights,  and  missing  everything. 

In  those  old  days  horse  cars  wended  their  slow 
way  out  and  in  our  city  streets.  The  trolley  car  has 
come  and  nearly  gone  during  the  past  half  century. 

I  was  a  student  at  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston 
when  the  first  electric  street  car  appeared  on  Shaw- 
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mut  Avenue  in  that  city.  It  was  greeted  as  a  mir- 
acle. It  was  not  the  modern  trolley  car,  but  a  stor- 
age battery  car  and  immediately  gave  place  to  the 
trolley.  For  the  past  forty  years  the  faithful  trolley 
car,  the  poor  man's  automobile,  has  done  valiant  ser- 
vice in  winter  and  summer  and  now  it,  too,  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  making  way  for  gas-driven  vehicles. 
For  a  hundred  years  and  more,  the  steam  railroads 
have  served  mankind  faithfully,  but  now  the  gas- 
driven  truck  and  bus  are  fast  taking  their  traffic, 
and  many  tracks  which  were  once  the  pride  of  the 
community  are  being  pulled  up,  while  the  devil 
wagon  rushes  by. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  district  school  was  at  its 
height,  the  idol  of  the  nation.  True,  its  teachers 
taught  all  the  grades  from  one  to  nine,  and  prepared 
for  high  school,  but  even  so  they  gave  us  such  men 
as  Lincoln,  Grant,  Garfield  and  McKinley. 

I  am  something  of  a  reactionary  all  along  the  line. 
I  do  not  care  especially  for  free  verse.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  it  a  lazy  man's  way  of  writing 
poetry.  When  a  poem  is  not  metrical,  does  not 
rhyme,  has  no  color  or  sense,  why  should  we  label 
it  poetry? 

I  am  just  as  unappreciative  of  jazz  music.  When 
sound  is  full  of  dissonance,  is  not  rhythmic,  ex- 
presses only  chaos  and  vulgarity  and  sensuality,  why 
call  it  music  ? 

The  Cubists  and  other  modern  artists  are  just  as 
distasteful  to  me.  When  a  picture  looks  like  nothing 
either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  has  colors  that  would 
put  to  shame  Joseph's  coat,  and  suggests  the  morn- 
ing after  an  all-night  jag,  why  call  it  art  ? 
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All  of  which  shows  I  am  quite  hopeless  in  regard 
to  much  in  modern  culture. 

In  the  early  eighties  all  of  our  six  fine  New  Eng- 
land poets  were  still  alive,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  every-day  living.  We  also 
had  Shakespeare  clubs,  and  even  read  the  Bible,  in 
those  benighted  old  days.  But  who  cares  to  see 
Shakespeare  now? 

Perhaps  I  am  a  back  number,  but  I  much  prefer 
Tennyson  and  the  Brownings  to  Swinburne  and  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,or  even  to  our  popular  Edgar  Guest. 

In  the  early  eighties  people  talked  about  what 
clothes  they  would  wear.  Now  they  talk  about  what 
they  will  leave  off.  Perhaps  the  modern  way  is  more 
hygenic,  but  the  old  was  more  artistic.  A  debutante 
boasted  that  she  could  get  ready  for  an  automobile 
trip  in  ten  minutes.  This  was  easy  enough — for  she 
wore  only  her  bathing  suit.  All  of  which  has  led 
naturally  and  logically  to  the  nudist  movement 
which  all  will  admit  is  demoralizing. 

If  the  people  of  the  eighties  drove  more  slowly, 
they  went  more  safely.  If  they  were  less  daring, 
they  landed  less  often  in  the  ditch.  If  they  had  fewer 
luxuries,  they  had  fewer  wants. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  changes  in  the  last 
fifty  years  have  been  in  the  moral  and  ethical  realm. 

An  aristocratic  woman  in  one  of  New  England's 
most  aristocratic  cities  told  me  that  at  least  half  of 
the  women  in  her  set  smoked.  She  did  not  say  how 
many  of  them  drank,  but  I  have  often  wondered, 
This  woman  was  of  the  grandmother  age,  and  I 
could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  see  any  of 
the  grandmothers  of  my  boyhood  smoking,  although 
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a  few  of  the  old  ladies  among  the  poorer  classes  did 
take  snuff. 

In  the  eighties,  it  was  very  rare  for  a  boy  to 
murder  his  grandmother  with  an  axe.  Neither  did 
children  in  their  early  teens  attempt  to  crack  safes 
or  to  wreck  trains  for  loot.  Today  such  crimes  are 
often  seen  on  the  front  page  of  our  daily  papers. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  craving  in  the  human  mind 
for  publicity.  If  you  can't  be  famous,  then  be  in- 
famous. A  notorious  criminal  in  Los  Angeles  wept 
copiously  during  several  days  because  two  other  de- 
generates had  received  more  front  page  space  than 
he.  When  a  famous  racketeer  is  more  often  in  the 
headlines  than  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
someone  has  a  bad  perspective  on  true  values.  There 
is  one  way  to  help  this  whole  crime  situation  which 
is  so  simple  that  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  our 
distracted  age,  and  that  is  to  take  crime  off  the  front 
page  of  our  papers  and  relegate  it  to  the  background 
where  it  belongs.  Also,  to  take  it  out  of  our  moving 
pictures,  and  best  sellers,  and  cheap  magazines. 

In  his  story  of  the  "Stone  Image",  Hawthorne  tells 
of  a  young  man  who  gazed  so  long  and  fixedly  at  the 
likeness  of  a  face  in  a  cliff  that  he  came  to  look  like 
this  stone  image.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to 
us.  We  have  gazed  so  long  at  criminals  and  degen- 
erates that  we  have  come  to  look  like  them. 

A  novel  was  published  in  the  early  eighties  that 
foretold  nearly  all  the  desirable  changes  and  inven- 
tions I  have  been  writing  about.  It  was  Edward 
Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward."  If  you  do  not  think 
Mr.  Bellamy  was  a  prophet,  get  out  a  copy  of  this 
book  and  read  it.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  man's 
foresight. 
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1  was  a  pupil  at  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston  when 
Mr.  Edison  gave  his  first  phonograph  to  the  world. 
One  of  the  first  machines  to  be  put  on  the  market 
was  sent  to  Perkins.  We  boys  used  to  amuse  our- 
selves on  Saturday  afternoons  by  making  records. 
The  most  amazing  thing  that  we  discovered  about 
this  recording  machine,  was  that  none  of  us  who 
made  a  record  was  able  to  recognize  his  own  voice. 
No  one  had  really  ever  heard  his  own  voice  before. 

Once  more  Edison  stirred  the  world  during  that 
same  decade  by  giving  it  the  moving  picture,  which 
has  done  so  much  both  to  uplift  and  to  demoralize 
the  human  race. 

There  is  a  description  in  Bellamy's  book  of  the 
man  who  stayed  at  home  in  the  evening  and  by 
manipulating  certain  levers  and  dials  was  enabled 
to  hear  any  program  in  the  city.  It  is  a  perfect  de- 
scription of  radio,  although  I  believe  he  had  the 
message  come  over  a  wire  instead  of  through  the  air. 
When  we  add  to  this  television,  we  go  Bellamy  one 
better. 

I  was  quite  excited  in  1881  to  read  the  famous 
Mother  Shipten  prophesy,  that  "the  world  to  an  end 
will  come  in  1881."  The  flying  machine  was  also 
prophesied  in  that  pronouncement.  But  the  order 
has  been  changed.  The  flying  machine  is  here,  but 
the  world  still  stands.  Yet  Mother  Shipten  had  the 
vision. 

Just  what  the  people  of  my  boyhood  days  would 
have  thought  to  have  seen  a  man  riding  the  high 
heavens  like  an  eagle,  and  spanning  the  ocean  like 
a  bird  is  impossible  to  imagine,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet. 
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When  I  was  a  student  in  Boston  in  the  eighties 
we  were  amazed  to  learn  that  a  wonderful  building 
was  to  be  built  in  our  city.  It  was  the  Ames  block, 
which  was  to  rise  skyward  fourteen  stories.  Today 
architects  dream  dreams  and  see  future  development 
in  buildings  ten  times  as  high,  and  no  one  can  tell 
where  this  building  craze  will  all  end. 

Science  splits  the  atom,  which  was  considered  in- 
divisible only  yesterday,  and  peers  through  matter 
by  means  of  the  x-ray  into  realms  hitherto  invisible 
to  man. 

My  old  friend,  Charles  Hallock,  the  founder  of 
"Forest  and  Stream",  used  to  say  that  when  man 
discovered  the  way  to  make  water  burn,  he  would 
set  fire  to  the  ocean  and  that  would  be  an  end  to  the 
old  world.  That  day  may  yet  come,  for  Mother 
Nature  seems  to  resent  the  audacity  and  inquisitive- 
ness  of  man  and  hedges  herself  about  with  fearful 
and  awful  secrets,  which  that  same  daring  pygmy  is 
ever  trying  to  discover. 

As  a  boy,  I  was  thrilled  by  the  account  of  Frank- 
lin's expeditions  to  the  north  pole,  but  since  then 
both  the  north  and  south  poles  have  been  discovered 
and  studied.  During  the  nineties,  the  world  was 
startled  by  Major  Andre's  daring  flight  to  the  pole. 

For  nearly  forty  years  his  fate  was  a  mystery, 
but  a  few  months  ago,  he  and  his  expedition  with  all 
its  records  were  discovered.  Thus  the  secrets  of  yes- 
terday are  the  common  property  of  tomorrow. 

When  I  ponder  these  things,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  more  has  happened  since  I  last  saw  the  world 
than  happened  in  all  human  history  before  that  time. 
Truly,  the  change  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  astound- 
ing. 
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But  there  were  some  very  desirable  qualities  and 
possessions  of  our  forefathers  and  our  fathers  that 
we  seem  to  have  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Luxury  and  ease 
have  made  us  soft.  Where  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers dug  wealth  out  of  the  soil,  and  made  it  by 
spanning  continents,  we  grow  rich  by  sitting  in  a 
broker's  office  and  watching  the  ticker.  Physically 
and  morally  this  is  all  to  the  bad.  Where  the  old 
Pioneers  organized  vigilant  committees  which  min- 
istered the  law  where  there  was  no  constituted  au- 
thority, we  stick  our  heads  under  the  sand,  and  de- 
clare that  the  thing  will  right  itself  in  time. 

President  Roosevelt  himself  had  a  hand  in  clean- 
ing out  the  bad  men  in  Western  Missouri  when  he 
first  went  west  in  1888.  If  we  had  more  of  his  fight- 
ing spirit  and  uncompromising  attitude  towards  law- 
lessness it  would  be  far  better  for  all  concerned. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  brought  many  blessings 
to  the  race,  and  also  a  few  curses  have  developed  in 
the  process. 

But  I  am  a  confirmed  optimist.  Good  is  really 
omnipotent  and  evil  is  powerless  when  we  cease  to 
give  it  power.  Evil  persists  because  we  permit  it, 
and  it  will  vanish  when  we  say  the  word. 

I  often  wonder  if  I  should  suddenly  get  my  sight 
what  thing  in  the  world  would  most  amaze  me.  The 
earth  and  sky  would  look  like  old  friends,  for  they 
never  change  in  their  larger  aspect,  but  man  and  his 
devices  are  forever  changing.  I  presume  that  the 
automobile  is  lower  to  the  ground,  and  more  confus- 
ing than  I  suspect,  and  that  the  flying  machines  are 
more  amazing.  But  I  have  imagination  and  have 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  visible  world,  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 
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Twenty  years  ago,  we  celebrated  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settling  of  my  home 
town  of  Hadley.  I  had  never  seen  a  street  parade  or 
a  float  in  my  whole  life,  yet  I  was  enabled  through 
imagination  to  design  over  twenty  floats  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  parade  committee,  to  plan  a  parade 
that  the  New  York  Herald  in  a  two  column  editorial 
said  was  more  beautiful  and  better  conceived  than 
was  the  Hudson-Fulton  Parade  put  on  in  New  York 
the  same  year.  Thus  I  am  keeping  abreast  of  the 
seeing  world,  though  living  in  darkness  myself. 

I  am  able  to  do  this  through  imagination.  All 
things  belong  to  the  man  with  imagination,  if  he 
has  scientific  knowledge  enough  to  keep  it  in  check, 
but  what  the  future  will  bring  forth  for  wonders  I 
cannot  even  imagine. 


Chapter  XXI 
THE  SILVER  LINING 

It  was  not  until  1901  that  the  full  significance  of 
my  loss  of  eyesight  came  to  me.  At  this  time  the 
school  of  American  nature  story  writers,  such  men 
as  Thompson  Seton,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  ana 
William  J.  Long,  were  just  coming  into  vogue,  and 
the  thought  came  to  me  that  I  could  write  just  as 
good  books  as  these  men.  I  had  hundreds  of  scenes 
from  nature  stored  away  in  memory's  hall,  whose 
plates  had  been  exposed  when  I  was  a  boy  and  could 
see.  They  had  been  developed  in  the  dark  room  of 
my  soul  during  the  past  eighteen  years  and  were  as 
vital  and  beautiful  as  they  had  been  the  day  I  saw 
them.  Yes,  I  could  write  nature  stories.  My  work 
in  life  was  to  teach  other  people  how  to  see. 

My  first  nature  book  was  published  in  1902  and 
was  so  successful  that  the  publisher  called  for  more. 
Things  went  along  very  smoothly  until  1904,  when 
the  nature  fakir  controversy  between  Uncle  John 
Burroughs  and  Rev.  William  J.  Long  was  staged. 
Before  this  controversy  was  over  President  Roose- 
velt, William  Hornaday  and  other  renowned  natural- 
ists joined  in  the  melee.  For  four  years  verbal  clubs 
and  brickbats  flew  thick  and  fast.  Then  it  dawned 
upon  me  if  I  ever  made  a  mistake  in  natural  history 
in  my  books,  my  days  as  a  nature  writer  were  over. 
I  had  to  do  in  total  darkness  what  these  men  were 
doing  with  the  aid  of  opera  glasses,  note  books  ana 
copious  reading  of  the  nature  classics.  It  was  a  ter- 
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rible  undertaking,  yet  I  did  not  hesitate  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  in  the  thirty-two  years  I  have 
written  nature  books  not  one  volume  has  ever  been 
criticized.  There  are  a  few  mistakes  in  my  books, 
every  naturalist  makes  mistakes,  but  they  are  as 
accurate  as  patient  plodding  can  make  them.  I  go 
over  my  manuscripts  seven  times  before  they  finally 
see  the  light. 

A  full  set  of  my  published  books  numbers  thirty- 
five  nature  books,  five  volumes  of  poems,  two  novels, 
and  several  more  volumes  on  the  presses  and  in 
manuscripts.  I  have  worn  out  six  typewriters  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  People  often  say  to  me,  "How 
can  you  stand  it  to  work  so  hard?  Don't  you  ever 
get  tired?"  Yes,  I  get  tired,  but  the  Infinite  Mind 
of  which  my  own  is  a  feeble  reflection  never  tires, 
and  that  thought  rests  me.  Besides  in  the  Divine 
reservoir,  there  is  always  unlimited  strength.  I  al- 
ways sandwich  in  play  with  work,  attending  all  the 
college  baseball  and  football  games  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  my  home,  and  fishing,  camping  and 
automobiling  help  out  in  the  summer  time. 

Although  I  have  written  over  forty  books  which 
have  been  published  in  the  United  States,  England, 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  yet  I  am  not  rich,  but 
the  returns  from  this  work  have  been  adequate  for 
all  my  needs. 

Sometimes  people  say  to  me,  "You  must  be  a  born 
genius."  Yes,  I  am  a  genius  if  you  accept  Edison's 
definition  of  one,  two  per  cent  inspiration  and  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  perspiration.  Patience,  perseverence 
and  pluck,  my  three  p's,  have  made  my  books  as 
good  as  they  are,  but  I  never  mean  to  be  personal 
about  them  because  in  the  last  analysis  each  one  of 
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us  is  simply  an  apprentice  in  the  Divine  workshop. 
Our  songs  are  but  echoes  of  the  divine  harmony  and 
our  brightness  but  feeble  flickerings  of  the  eternal 
shining. 

There  is  an  old  couplet  which  reads,  "Two  men 
looked  out  through  prison  bars,  and  one  saw  mud, 
the  other  stars/'  I  have  always  made  it  my  business 
to  see  stars  and  not  mud,  to  look  up  and  not  down, 
and  have  tried  to  help  the  other  fellow  to  see  stars 
as  well. 

My  watch  word  is  service,  service  to  humanity 
and  that  means  service  to  God. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  my  labors  have 
been  without  reward.  I  am  a  charter  member  of  the 
Boston  authors'  club  and  I  belong  to  as  many  press 
clubs  and  literary  clubs  as  I  can  afford.  Four  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities  have  given  me  honor- 
ary degrees.  My  books  have  gone  into  every  corner 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  In  1915  I  published 
my  autobiography,  "Hitting  the  Dark  Trail".  Edu- 
cators called  this  the  Bible  for  the  blind.  In  1919  I 
learned  that  five  thousand  of  the  brave  poilu  of 
France  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  What  could 
I  do  to  help  them?  After  two  years  of  arduous 
labors  I  succeeded  in  having  "Hitting  the  Dark 
Trail"  translated  into  French,  and  Eugene  Brieux, 
the  French  dramatist,  had  it  printed  in  raised  print 
for  these  unfortunate  men.  He  afterwards  said  that 
it  had  been  a  veritable  life-line  to  the  blind  soldiers 
of  France  and  that  the  book  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  scholars  of  that  country.  This  enterprise  did 
not  bring  me  a  cent,  yet  it  was  the  best  thing  I  ever 
did. 
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If  you  would  be  truly  great,  be  humble,  be  grate- 
ful, be  compassionate  and  loving-,  for  these  qualities 
are  surcharged  with  spiritual  dynamite  and  in  them 
are  the  very  dynamics  of  Christianity  itself. 

There  are  many  things  even  in  the  world  of  dark- 
ness that  make  life  worth  living,  if  one  has  his  health 
and  strength  and  can  achieve.  Nothing  that  is  valu- 
able in  this  life  comes  without  a  struggle.  Its  prizes 
are  won  by  patient,  heart-breaking  toil  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  When  I  am  jaded  out 
with  the  struggle  and  want  to  be  made  over,  re- 
created as  it  were,  I  usually  go  back  to  Mother 
Nature,  for  there  is  something  about  the  fields  and 
forest,  the  living  growing  things,  that  gets  into  my 
blood  and  gives  me  back  the  eternal  urge  which  Is 
the  heritage  of  man  and  beast  alike,  and  trees  and 
flowers.  There  is  a  recently  discovered  saying  of  the 
Master  that  illustrates  this  fact.  "Hew  the  tree,  and 
there  am  I,  break  the  stone  and  there  am  I  also." 

When  the  sands  of  life  run  slow  and  my  human 
hourglass  gets  low,  I  hie  me  away  to  the  Hampshire 
Hills  where  I  was  born.  These  beautiful  hills  to- 
gether with  the  city  of  Northampton  are  all  of 
Mother  Earth  that  I  have  ever  seen  and  somehow 
I  treasure  these  scenes  for  that  reason. 

Of  course  the  people  and  the  houses  have  all 
changed,  for  that  was  fifty-one  years  ago,  but  the 
hills  themselves  and  the  rocks  and  much  of  the  for- 
est is  still  the  same. 

So  I  like  to  go  to  these  hills  for  inspiration  as  they 
are  old  friends  of  mine. 

Highland  Lake  in  Goshen,  the  town  where  I  was 
born,  is  one  of  my  shrines.  I  love  to  sit  in  a  gently 
rocking  boat,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  from  the  shore, 
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with  the  ripples  upon  the  gleaming  water  gently 
licking  the  sides  of  the  craft  while  the  hermit  thrush 
and  the  catbird  sing  in  the  thicket  along  shore,  and 
a  little  breeze  fragrant  with  a  dozen  wild  odors  fans 
my  face  and  fills  my  nostrils  with  nature's  sweet 
perfume. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  casting  for  bass,  or  catching 
perch  or  pickerel,  but  the  thing  that  I  am  really  do- 
ing is  recreating  my  soul  with  the  balm  of  the 
eternal  hills  and  the  healing  of  woods  and  waters. 
Such  a  day  as  that  will  linger  in  my  memory  and 
make  glad  my  heart  for  days  after  it  has  passed. 

Next  to  that  I  love  to  lie  on  my  back  on  a  bed  of 
pine  needles,  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree  in  the  forest, 
communing  with  the  soul  of  the  Ancient  Woods. 
There  is  something  exhilarating  even  in  the  smell 
of  the  pine  needles,  but  this  forest  odor  is  reinforced 
by  a  dozen  other  scents,  all  blended  in  the  ravishing 
aroma  of  the  forest.  When  the  wind  ceases  sighing 
in  the  treetops  and  the  little  birds  stop  twittering 
and  the  squirrel  chattering,  then  if  I  listen  very  in- 
tently I  can  hear  the  deep  sonorous  breathing  of  the 
ancient  woods,  for  all  the  world  like  the  slow  opening 
and  shutting  of  a  mighty  bellows.  When  I  am  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  Mother  Nature  it  is  easy  to  get 
in  step  with  the  true  and  the  beautiful  and  see  God 
in  all  His  works. 

Then  there  is  the  pageantry  of  Autumn,  the 
campfires  on  a  thousand  hills.  That  flame  that  starts 
away  down  in  the  valley  by  the  brookside,  in  soft 
maple  or  sumac,  and  gradually  mounts  up  the  hill- 
side growing  brighter  with  each  passing  day,  until 
the  whole  mountainside  is  ablaze  with  glory.  Such 
glory  as  man  has  never  been  able  to  paint,  and  only 
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the  Creator  Himself  can  limn.  This  is  the  recessional 
of  nature.  The  time  when  all  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
give  up  the  secret  of  their  lives  and  Autumn  redeems 
the  promises  of  spring. 

What  a  sad  sweet  smell  there  is  in  the  dead  leaves, 
as  one  scuffs  them  under  his  feet,  the  soul  of  the 
forest  set  free.  The  embers  of  the  great  Autumn 
conflagration  of  dying  things  and  sweet  memories. 

The  beauties  of  Winter  I  do  not  so  much  appreci- 
ate for  they  have  to  be  seen  rather  than  felt.  They 
are  for  the  eye,  and  not  for  the  heart  and  soul. 

Thus  it  is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  I  drink  deep 
at  the  fountain  of  nature  and  find  in  it  the  elixir  of 
life.  The  secret  of  youth  and  joy. 

There  are  other  ways  besides  going  back  to  nature 
by  means  of  which  I  restore  my  frayed  out  nerves 
and  renew  mental  vigor.  When  I  have  sat  at  the 
typewriter  until  my  hands  will  no  longer  stay  on  the 
keyboard,  I  often  put  on  my  hat  and  jump  into  a 
car  with  some  good  friend  and  go  over  to  the  college 
of  my  adoption,  Old  Amherst,  to  see  a  baseball  or 
football  game.  It  is  often  strenuous  sport,  but  it 
gives  just  the  right  sort  of  relaxation  from  my  in- 
cessant book  work.  You  may  wonder  how  I  can  en- 
joy a  football  or  baseball  game,  but  I  do.  I  have 
been  attending  baseball  games  for  forty  years  and 
each  Autumn  when  the  season  is  over  I  pick  several 
winning  football  teams  just  for  fun.  I  have  written 
much  about  the  two  national  games. 

1  love  to  go  storming  down  the  bleachers  with  the 
crowd  when  the  play  gets  too  intense  for  us  to  keep 
our  seats,  and  stand  holding  to  the  swaying  sideline- 
rope  just  at  the  dead  line,  while  the  Amherst  team 
with  each  man  down  on  his  knees  fights  desperately, 
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just  under  the  goal  post  to  turn  Williams  back  from 
a  touchdown.  What  wild  moments  those  are  until 
the  play  is  over  and  then  what  a  thrill  goes  through 
the  crowd  when  the  referee  announces  "Amherst's 
ball",  and  we  go  back  to  our  seats. 

Or  I  love  to  sit  in  the  grandstand,  just  behind  the 
plate,  when  in  the  ninth  inning,  with  two  out,  Old 
Amherst  needs  a  hit  to  pull  out.  How  breathlessly 
we  hang  upon  each  pitch  and  what  a  roar  goes  up 
when  there  comes  that  thrilling  crack  of  the  bat,  and 
I  know  instinctively  we  have  won. 

Ice  hockey  and  basketball  are  harder  for  me  to 
follow  by  sound  as  the  play  is  so  rapid  and  the  ball 
moves  so  fast,  but  I  did  not  miss  a  broadcast  of  the 
Boston  Bruins'  games  in  nearly  two  years,  and  I 
usually  see  a  dozen  college  basketball  games  each 
season. 

Then  there  is  solace  and  rest  from  the  drudgery 
of  the  literary  life  in  friendship.  Several  friends  I 
have  that  I  have  bound  to  myself  with  hooks  of 
steel,  which  in  this  case  means  the  seemingly  fragile 
tendrils  of  love  and  understanding.  To  automobile 
on  a  moonlight  night  with  such  a  friend  is  rest  and 
peace. 

Of  course  my  home  is  my  haven  and  the  best 
friend  and  helper  that  I  have  is  my  brave  little  wife 
to  whom  I  was  married  in  October,  1899.  She  was 
Bessie  W.  Bell  of  Hadley. 

As  I  look  back  upon  our  married  life,  I  am  amazed 
at  our  hardihood  and  courage  in  attempting  the 
great  adventure.  We  had  no  money  at  the  time  we 
were  married,  and  few  influential  friends,  just  a 
rented  house,  some  second  hand  furniture,  horse  and 
carriage  and  a  few  hens.   Not  to  mention  a  lot  of 
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debts  and  other  responsibilities  which  we  had  in- 
herited, but  we  had  love  and  that  made  the  differ- 
ence. I  am  amazed,  when  I  see  how  money  goes  now, 
that  we  did  not  starve  or  go  into  bankruptcy  during 
those  first  few  desperate  years.  But  we  did  not,  and 
we  paid  all  our  bills  and  somehow  the  ravens  fed  us. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  poet  who  could  support  a 
family  upon  his  verse,  yet  in  some  way  I  did,  but  I 
gladly  give  her  credit  for  our  financial  success  or 
rather  for  the  fact  that  we  survived  during  those 
first  few  years.  None  but  a  courageous  self-sacrific- 
ing, economical  woman  could  have  managed  the 
Hawkes  exchequer  during  those  crucial  years. 

Today  it  is  different.  We  are  not  burdened  with 
money,  but  my  royalties  always  pay  the  baker  and 
the  candlestick  maker,  and  we  do  not  have  to  scrimp 
as  then. 

But  of  course  the  great  solace  in  all  distress,  the 
great  comfort  in  all  perplexity,  the  sufficiency  for 
all  our  lack,  is  He  who  said,  "Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest." 

My  own  strength  and  wisdom  has  failed  me  many 
times,  but  His  never.  To  feel  the  Infinite  Spirit  keep- 
ing us  in  all  earth's  devious  ways,  that  is  the  great 
solace  of  human  life  and  the  comfort  of  such  afflic- 
tions as  I  have  borne  for  over  half  a  century. 

Love,  friendship  and  truth.  These  are  the  three 
angels  that  watch  over  our  destiny  and  make  life 
worth  living. 


Appendix 
LETTERS  FROM  FRIENDS 

During  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1908  I  was 
writing  on  the  manuscript  of  my  moose  story 
Shovelhorns,  which  finally  appeared  in  print  the  fol- 
lowing year.  As  is  my  practice  when  writing  a  story 
on  any  particular  animal,  I  read  copiously  what  other 
naturalists,  guides  and  hunters  had  to  say  about  the 
moose.  In  doing  such  reading  one  has  to  be  very 
careful  as  to  what  he  believes,  as  the  writings  of 
the  average  hunter  bristle  with  misstatements. 
While  doing  this  reading  I  happened  upon  a  state- 
ment in  one  of  President  Roosevelt's  books,  to  the 
effect  that  the  moose  sometimes  gallops,  and  when 
he  has  galloped  five  hundred  yards,  will  often  lie 
down  tired  out. 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  this  statement  in 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  book,  as  he  is  usually  very  accu- 
rate in  his  natural  history,  and  I  was  sure  that  the 
moose  did  not  gallop.  I  was  borne  out  in  this  opin- 
ion by  several  other  naturalists,  most  of  whom  said 
the  moose  never  galloped. 

Being  much  interested  in  this  statement,  and 
wishing  for  further  light  upon  the  question  I  wrote 
Mr.  Roosevelt  asking  for  his  authority  as  to  the 
moose  galloping,  and  for  any  further  light  that  he 
might  throw  upon  the  subject,  stating  that  I  wished 
to  quote  him  in  my  book  if  the  statement  was  cor- 
rect. I  received  the  following  reply. 
145 
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November  14,  1908. 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Personal. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hawkes : 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  a  moose  galloped  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  and  then  lay  down,  tired  by  the 
exertion;  and  I  have  totally  forgotten  where  I  said 
that  moose  galloped.  Don't  you  mean  that  I  spoke 
of  the  elk,  the  wapiti? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  remember  once  seeing  the 
footprints  which  showed  that  a  startled  moose  had 
galloped  for  a  few  rods — a  yearling  moose  if  I  re- 
member aright — but  I  cannot  now  be  certain. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  I  again  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows  : 

Hadley,  Mass.,  Nov. 
Dear  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

When  I  wrote  you  recently  relative  to  the  moose 
galloping  I  should  have  told  you  just  where  in  your 
writings  to  find  the  statement,  and  not  taken  your 
valuable  time  with  guess  work.  You  will  find  the 
statement  in  the  Pastimes  of  An  American  Hunter, 
on  the  page  I  have  indicated  on  enclosed  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  I  have  copied  the  statement.  Now 
here  are  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  moose  to  gallop.  Take  the  specimen 
known  as  Carl  Runger's  moose,  shot  by  the  painter 
of  that  name  in  New  Brunswick,  in  1898.  Here  are 
his  dimensions.  Nine  feet  two  inches  from  tip  to 
tip.  Seven  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  six  feet  at 
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the  rump,  and  with  legs  four  feet  long,  and  weighing 
twelve  hundred  pounds.  Do  you  think  Mr.  President, 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  an  animal  so  set  up  to 
gallop  ? 

In  the  first  place,  because  of  the  fact  that  his  fore 
quarters  are  a  foot  higher  than  his  hind  quarters, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  body 
into  the  air  for  the  first  movement  of  the  gallop,  and 
even  if  he  could,  it  would  be  equally  impossible  for 
him  to  propel  himself  forward,  because  his  hind 
quarters  were  a  foot  lower  than  the  fore  quarters* 
If  he  were  built  the  other  way  around  and  his  fore 
quarters  were  lower  than  the  hind,  he  might  gallop 
like  a  jack  rabbit.  But  as  he  is  constituted  I  do  not 
see  how  he  could  possibly  gallop  for  any  distance. 
Even  if  he  could  gallop  for  a  few  rods,  he  would 
pound  terrifically,  and  the  gallop  would  be  very  slow, 
not  nearly  as  fast  as  his  slashing  trot,  and  he  would 
soon  give  it  up.  The  wild  creatures  as  you  of  course 
know  are  very  wise,  and  the  moose  would  not  do  so 
foolish  a  thing  as  to  try  to  gallop  if  he  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  that  would  be  his  only  reason  for  break- 
ing his  slashing  trot  of  eight  or  nine  feet  to  a  stride, 
which  is  a  very  fast  pace. 

If  your  statement  relative  to  the  moose  is  true,  it 
is  very  important,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  it  in  my 
forthcoming  book.  But  all  the  naturalists  whose 
books  I  have  consulted  say  that  the  moose  never 
gallops. 

Will  you  please  give  the  matter  your  further 
thought  and  write  me  relative  to  my  using  your 
statement  in  my  book.  With  very  many  thanks  for 
your  kindness  in  the  matter,  I  am, 

Yours  Most  Respectfully, 

Clarence  Hawkes. 
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November  27,  1908. 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hawkes: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  24th.  You  have  upset  me 
too  much  on  the  matter  of  the  moose  galloping  for 
me  to  be  willing  to  have  you  quote  me  in  your  moose 
book.  That  book  was  written  many  years  ago,  and 
I  have  since  been  a  middling  busy  man  in  many  other 
directions,  so  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  say 
exactly  what  it  was  upon  which  I  based  my  state- 
ment. 

It  must  have  been  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  on 
this  one  set  of  footprints,  which  certainly  indicated 
the  galloping  of  a  yearling  moose,  but  the  young  of 
animals  often  perform  actions  that  the  adults  never 
do. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  1887  when  I  was  a  pupil  at  Perkins  Institute 
in  South  Boston,  I  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  on  the  civil  war,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Carlton  Coffin.  Mr.  Coffin  had  been  the 
war  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  during  the 
civil  war,  as  well  as  a  friend  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  many  other  civil  war  heroes.  In  the  course  of 
the  lectures  Mr.  Coffin  told  a  little  known  and  very 
striking  incident  in  the  life  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent. This  incident  so  impressed  me  that  I  deter- 
mined then  and  there,  if  I  ever  had  the  power  to  put 
it  into  prose  or  verse  I  should  do  so.  Accordingly 
in  1895, 1  wrote  the  poem  How  Massa  Lincum  Came. 
The  poem  was  refused  seventeen  times  by  different 
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magazines  and  newspapers,  but  was  finally  printed 
by  the  Spring-field  Republican  and  it  became  an  in- 
stantaneous success,  being  widely  copied,  and  used 
for  declamations  in  schools.  It  was  afterwards 
printed  in  my  first  book  of  poems,  Pebbles  and  Shells. 
Here  is  the  incident  on  which  the  poem  is  founded. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  and 
just  eight  days  before  his  assassination,  President 
Lincoln,  in  company  with  his  secretary,  one  United 
States  marshal,  and  Mr.  Coffin,  from  whom  I  got  the 
story,  took  a  tug  boat  at  Washington  and  went  to 
Richmond,  as  the  President  was  curious  to  see  the 
city.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sharply  criticised  by  the  press 
for  going  in  this  informal  way,  without  any  protec- 
tion or  guard,  as  well  he  might  have  been,  for  it  was 
only  a  week  later  that  he  was  assassinated. 

But  no  untoward  incident  occurred.  In  fact  the 
President  greatly  enjoyed  the  trip,  as  did  the  negroes 
who  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  Richmond  at  the 
time.  While  the  Presidential  party  were  marching 
up  Capital  Hill  in  Richmond,  a  most  dramatic  and 
picturesque  happening  occurred,  and  it  is  largely 
upon  that  incident  that  I  have  written  the  poem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  incident  marks  the  most 
perfect  picture  of  absolute  democracy  and  perfect 
equality  found  anywhere  in  American  history,  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  glad  to  have  passed  the  incident 
along. 

After  publishing  the  poem,  How  Massa  Lincum 
Came,  I  sent  copies  to  both  President  Lincoln's  son, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  and  to  Mr.  Coffin,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Their  letters  in  acknowledgement  of 
the  poem  follow : 
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June  28,  '95. 
The  Temple,  Chicago,  ill. 
Dear  Mr.  Hawkes  : 

On  my  return  from  a  short  absence  I  find  your 
note  of  the  16th  with  its  enclosure  which  I  have  read 
with  great  interest. 

I  could  not  but  be  pleased  with  any  sincere  effort 
in  honor  of  my  father's  memory — but  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  especially  delighted  with  your  poem  and 
I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  kindness  in 
sending  it  to  me. 

Permit  me  also  to  congratulate  you  at  the  bravery 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  you  bear  your  heavy 
misfortunes. 

Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  T.  Lincoln, 

Yours  of  the  22nd  with  enclosure  came  to  hand  by 
the  following  mail  but  I  have  had  no  time  to  reply 
till  now.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  very 
felicitous  rendering  of  the  entrance  of  Lincoln  to 
Richmond  so  faithfully  and  in  accordance  with  the 
historic  fact.  The  slight  poetic  license  here  and  there 
is  wholly  pardonable.  It  was  a  remarkable  event  and 
I  am  thankful  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  it  and 
record  it  for  the  benefit  of  man  through  all  time. 
No  other  correspondent  was  there.  Indeed  at  the  be- 
ginning there  was  only  myself  and  a  dozen  or  more 
negroes  at  work  under  a  lieutenant  getting  timbers 
in  place  for  a  bridge  across  the  canal,  but  before  we 
reached  Capital  Hill  there  were  thousands  in  the 
highest  possible  ecstacy  at  beholding  the  man  who 
had  given  them  their  freedom. 
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Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  other 
poetical  effusions  from  the  newspaper.  They  are  by 
no  means  commonplace  but  worthy  of  preserving  in 
book  form. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Northampton  where  1 
gave  an  address  yesterday.  I  was  at  the  house  of 
Judge  Bassett  on  Round  Hill.  I  looked  out  upon  the 
panorama,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  upon  this  globe, 
and  saw  the  white  spire  of  Hadley  Meeting  House 
showing  above  the  green  foliage  and  thought  of  the 
blind  poet  who  might  be  not  far  away  and  wished  I 
could  take  him  by  the  hand.  Engagements  at  home 
prevented  my  riding  out  from  Northampton  to  see 
you.  As  I  cannot  connect  with  you  by  telephone  let 
me  say  with  the  pen,  sing  on  as  our  Heavenly  Father 
shall  give  you  ability. 

Your  rendering  of  the  story  of  Lincoln  has  my 
unqualified  approval  for  its  general  historic  fidelity 
and  for  the  object  that  pervades  it.  If  my  yes  can 
be  of  any  benefit  to  you  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
use  it  in  your  behalf. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  Carleton  Coffin, 

Brookline,  Mass. 

You  have  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  new  book.  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
a  chance  to  say  a  good  word  for  your  books. 

I  have  just  completed  a  Junior  Year,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  there  will 
be  no  more  severe  study  for  me.  College  is  delightful 
while  it  lasts ;  but  it  is  a  great  tax  on  one's  strength 
and  patience,  and  peculiarly  so  in  my  case  because  I 
must  give  up  for  a  time  many  pleasures  that  other 
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girls  have.  Last  year  Miss  Sullivan  and  I  had  all  the 
reading  we  could  possibly  do  every  day,  especially 
in  Shakespeare  and  Philosophy.  I  studied  the  Greek 
philosophers  with  great  interest,  and  the  thinkers 
of  modern  times,  Spinoza,  and  Kant,  with  enthusi- 
asm. Human  thought  fascinates  me,  even  though  it 
leads  us  to  grapple  with  problems  too  intricate  for 
our  finite  minds  to  solve.  I  also  had  Economics  and 
Elizabethan  Literature. 

Now  we  are  in  the  country,  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  sunshine,  the  chattering  squirrels  and  the 
pines  all  about  me.  I  love  nature  as  much  as  books. 

Wishing  you  a  happy  summer,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 
Helen  Keller,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

To  a  neighbor  who  has  triumphed  over  heavy 
hindrances,  who  has  read  with  his  hands  when  eyes 
had  failed  him,  who  has  taught  little  children  the 
ways  of  Nature  and  older  children  the  lessons  of 
beauty  and  of  courage — to  a  neighbor  who  has  won 
merited  fame  abroad  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship at  home.  Amherst  College  claims  you,  sir,  as 
her  son,  bestowing  upon  you  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Amherst  College,  Amherst, 

I  am  venturing  to  send  you  the  words  of  charac- 
terization which  accompanied  the  awarding  of  your 
degree.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  all  of  us  connected 
with  the  college  to  have  part  in  the  ceremonial  of 
recognition  of  you,  and  we  feel  ourselves  honored 
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and  gratified  in  having  you  in  this  peculiar  sense  a 
member  of  the  college  community. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Meiklejohn, 
Amherst  College,  Amherst. 

1  do  thank  you  so  much  for  your  fragrant  birth- 
day posy.  Indeed,  I  care  so  much  for  the  book,  I  am 
so  moved  and  delighted  by  it  that  I  can't  very  well 
say  anything  adequate  in  return.  Our  birthdays  are 
so  commonplace  to  ourselves — and  then  our  friends 
set  to  work  with  deft  hand  and  brain  and  generous 
heart  and  gild  them  all  over  for  us — and  we  feel 
glorified  in  the  light  of  their  kindliness.  And  for  the 
fine  strokes  of  your  most  friendly  hand  I  thank  you 
heartily. 

Most  gratefully  yours, 

Alice  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  handsome  book  of 
verse,  "Idylls  of  Old  New  England."  Your  gift  of 
seeing  with  the  inward  eye  brings  the  world  close  to 
your  spirit.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  had  the  gift  of 
singing,  too,  to  cheer  the  way  for  yourself  and  for 
your  friends. 

I  think  I  like  best  in  your  volume  this  poem, 
"Written  on  Hearing  Handel's  Creation". 

With  thanks  and  warm  good  wishes, 
From  your  friend, 
Edwin  Markham,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

By  mischance  this  word  of  thanks  has  been  de- 
layed for  months.  At  the  close  of  my  lecture-reading. 
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1  was  glad  to  find  that  you  had  been  one  of  my 
auditors. — E.  M. 

Your  favor  is  received.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  in 
Hadley  August  24th  as  I  have  a  long  standing  en- 
gagement to  speak  on  that  day  in  Boston.  I  should 
much  prefer  to  be  with  you  but  having  made  the 
engagement  I  shall  of  course  keep  it. 

Thanking  you  for  remembering  me  and  for  your 
kind  work,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Plymouth,  Vermont. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary fifth.  I  did  read  your  article  in  the  July  Out- 
look, and  I  do  understand  in  so  far  as  anyone  can, 
not  having  similar  experience.  And  I  admire  more 
than  I  can  say  the  grit  and  ability  that  wrings  fame 
and  helpful  work  from  such  dire  disaster.  I  often 
have  read  your  magazine  articles  and  some  of  your 
books.  One  not  knowing  would  never  guess  that  you 
were  not  seeing  all  there  is  to  see.  Your  luck  at  the 
hands  of  fate  seems  cruel  enough  and  yet,  you  have 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for  above  others.  Those  first 
fourteen  years  and  your  ears  do  marvels  for  you. 

I  wonder  if  you  chanced  to  read  Helen  Keller's 
"Stone  Wall",  in  a  recent  Century  Magazine.  I  read 
it  to  myself,  and  marvelled  at  the  consumate  art  in 
composition,  the  masterly  train  of  thought  so  skill- 
fully carried  out. 

I  did  not  in  the  least  mind  being  called  a  "Fellow 
Naturalist".  Half  my  mail  comes  addressed  Mr. 
People  seem  to  think  anyone  who  carries  a  camera 
and  faces  the  hardships  of  field  work  just  simply 
must  be  a  man.  I  am  so  very  glad  you  care  for  my 
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books.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  one  of  them  go 
into  your  autographed  library,  and  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly think  of  sending  anyone  except  that  one  for 
which  you  expressed  a  desire.  Never  mind  about  the 
price.  My  publishers  are  always  lovely  to  me  in  the 
matter  of  extra  copies.  Send  me  in  return  the  one  of 
your  books  dearest  to  your  own  heart. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  and  wish- 
ing you  and  the  dear  eyes,  through  which  you  see  so 
clearly,  every  possible  success  and  happiness  in  life. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Gene  Stratton-Porter,  Geneva,  Indiana. 

Your  beautiful  books  came  to  me  safely,  and  how 
proud  you  must  be  of  them!  You  should  not  have 
sent  two,  either  of  them  would  have  pleased  me  im- 
mensely, but  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  them. 

I  think  they  amply  prove  your  assertion  that  you 
have  "imagination",  and  a  wonderful  gift  of  it  at 
that.  No  one  can  accuse  you  of  lacking  in  color  and 
sound.  I  am  of  the  woods,  spend  my  life  there,  have 
three  nature  books  published  and  my  most  ambitious 
attempt  in  press,  and  if  I  had  not  known  of  your 
loss,  I  never  should  have  thought  of  it.  Your  stuff 
rings  true  to  me,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say  for 
I  am  very  exacting  as  to  details. 

I  am  in  the  thick  of  my  next  novel  and  so  am  tired 
to  death  of  writing,  but  I  must  add  enough  more  to 
thank  you  again  for  the  books  and  to  wish  you  and 
yours  every  happiness  of  life  and  every  success 
worth  having. 

Sincerely  your  fellow  worker, 

Gene  Stratton-Porter,  Geneva,  Indiana. 
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Surely  I'll  do  a  preface  for  you — I'd  love  to.  Send 
me  the  title  of  the  book  when  you  are  ready  for  it, 
but  give  me  a  week  extra  time,  as  I  have  been  driven 
to  California  by  the  coal  shortage  the  past  winter 
and  am  facing  another  trip  in  order  to  work  in  com- 
fort. So  my  mail  will  take  longer  than  just  to  the 
Limberlost,  but  addressed  here  it  will  be  forwarded. 
I  think  you  are  a  bully  sport  to  have  such  fine  cour- 
age and  I  wish  you  all  the  success  in  the  world. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gene  Stratton-Porter. 

Your  ' 'Idylls  of  Old  New  England"  is  a  book  of 
beauty,  without  and  within!  Thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  this  fine  copy.  I  am  reading  it  slowly  and 
luxuriously,  with  keen  enjoyment. 

You  have  the  real  poetic  instinct  that  rhymes  and 
versifies  seemingly  without  any  effort.  You  don't  be- 
gin to  limp  in  your  third  verse,  get  a  knock  in  the 
engine  in  the  fourth,  and  a  blow-out  in  the  fifth. 
Your  measures  run  along  as  smoothly  as  a  brook  in 
May. 

I  think  you  are  very  patriotic,  as  well  as  brave, 
that  you  have  done  so  much  for  the  war.  Your  record 
is  a  reproach  to  thousands  of  men  who  were  under 
no  disabilities  except  laziness ! 

And  may  you  live  long,  and  prosper, 
Faithfully  yours, 
W.  T.  Hornaday,  New  York  City. 

I  think  your  books  are  wonderful!  I  have  just  fin- 
ished the  Wild  Horse  book  and  the  "King  of  the  Fly- 
ing Sledge,"  both  of  which  I  read  from  start  to 
finish  with  keen  enjoyment.  Both  are  good,  but  the 
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Piebald  King  takes  the  blue  ribbon.  The  plot  is  very 
ingenious  and  thrilling,  and  well  sustained,  and  your 
literary  touch  is  O.  K. 

That  you,  under  the  Great  Handicap,  have  done  so 
much  makes  me  feel  ashamed  that  I  have  done  so 
little !  You  must  be  about  the  busiest  worker  in  the 
world.  And  now  I  hope  you  will  take  the  local  color 
and  the  bald  facts  of  my  "Camp-Fires  in  the  Canad- 
ian Rockies"  and  write  a  mountain  story,  with  those 
steep  mountains  and  V-shaped  valleys  as  a  setting. 
In  the  doing  of  it  you  might  utilize  the  awful  forest 
conflagration  that  struck  the  pretty  town  of  Fernie 
from  the  south,  licked  it  up  in  about  two  hours,  and 
then  rushed  on  up  our  beloved  Elk  River  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  our  guide  Smith's  ranch  where  it 
turned  abruptly  eastward  up  Michel  Creek  and  soon 
spent  itself. 

Many  lives  were  lost  in  that  fire  because  it  trav- 
elled with  such  fearful  rapidity.  Even  people  in  Elk 
River  were  killed  by  the  smoke  and  heat. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  after  a  great 
struggle  two  years  long  Mr.  Phillips  and  I  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  to 
make  nearly  all  that  country  between  the  Elk  and 
Bull  Rivers — all  of  our  hunting  grounds — a  game 
preserve  as  foreshadowed  in  Chapter  II  of  the  book. 

I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Hawkes  will  like  my 
story.  I  wish  I  could  read  it  to  you  myself — to  save 
Mrs.  Hawkes. 

I  thank  you  most  gratefully  for  these  two  of  your 
books.  They  are  now  duly  inscribed  in  your  words 
and  signed  by  you  and  they  will  shortly  go  into  my 
pet  collection  of  books  of  copies  all  presented  "with 
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the  compliments  of  the  author."  In  case  of  fire,  we 
will  save  that  first ! 

Hoping  that  you   are  both   enjoying  this  most 
agreeable  weather — bright  but  cool — I  remain, 
Always  faithfully  yours, 

W.  T.  Hornaday,  New  York  City. 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  recent 
date. 

I  have  followed  your  work  with  great  satisfaction. 
You  surely  show  an  insight  into  the  heart  of  things 
that  is  very  charming — and  the  inward  vision  is  the 
only  one  really  that  counts  at  the  last. 

So  here  is  a  hand-grasp  over  the  miles  and  I  am 
ever 

Yours  sincerely, 
Elbert  Hubbard,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  We  send  you  along  a  couple  of  our  books  this 
day,  and  will  be  much  pleased  if  you  will  favor  us 
with  one  of  yours. 

I  appreciate  very  much  indeed  your  letter  of  April 
12,  which  would  have  been  answered  earlier  except 
that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  Mrs.  Pinchot's  campaign. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation of  conservation  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
Such  a  plan  and  its  successful  execution  depends  on 
having  some  one  man  of  high  ability  who  will  give 
his  whole  time  to  it.  The  absence  of  the  right  man 
is  usually  where  the  plan  falls  down. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 
GifFord  Pinchot,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mrs.  Harding  asks  me  to  express  her  appreciation 
of  your  kind  thoughtf  ulness  in  sending  her  the  clip- 
ping. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Laura  Harlan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  silence  is  not  from  any  lack  of  appreciation  of 
your  kindness.  I  reached  home  Monday,  found  a  sick 
wife  and  things  piled  up  in  business. 

For  fourteen  days  the  mercury  has  stood  here  at 
above  ninety  and  today  is  103  in  the  shade.  This 
makes  trouble  for  the  Water  Works  man.  I  want  to 
thank  you  and  Mrs.  Hawkes  for  your  hospitality.  It 
was  such  a  rest  to  know  I  had  a  home  though  sur- 
rounded by  strangers  and  you  certainly  made  your 
house  my  home.  My  trip  to  Hadley  was  a  very  de- 
lightful one  and  I  hope  some  day  when  there  is  not 
such  a  crowd  to  revisit  it  and  look  up  more  of  my 
family  history. 

Again  thanking  you  and  with  kind  regards  to 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Hawkes,  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

J.  G.  Sutton,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Goff,  the 
regicide,  and  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  Hadley's  250th 
anniversary. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  your  art- 
icle "Hitting  the  Dark  Trail"  in  the  Outlook.  I  did 
not  happen  to  see  it  until  the  other  day  as  I  have 
been  away  a  great  deal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting articles  I  have  read  for  a  long  time.  Now  I 
am  writing  to  ask  if  you  would  let  me  have  another 
one  of  your  photographs  for  a  second  sketch  I  would 
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like  to  write  about  you.  I  think  that  I  ought  not  to 
ask  you  to  go  to  any  expense  on  my  account  and  1 
wish  that  you  would  mark  the  cost  of  the  photograph 
on  the  back  so  that  I  can  remit  the  price.  This 
would  be  only  fair.  I  hope  that  you  are  well  and 
happy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  busy.  I  am 
busy  and  am  glad  that  I  am  poor  enough  to  have  to 
work  all  of  the  time.  This  keeps  me  out  of  mischief 
and  is  so  much  more  interesting  than  killing  time. 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  in  Boston  at  any  time. 
Cordially  yours, 
J.  L.  Harbour,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  done  something 
which  I  hope  will  be  gratifying  to  you.  Sunday  at 
our  great  vesper  service,  attended  by  more  than  two 
thousand  people,  I  selected  as  my  subject  "Self- 
respect".  I  said  that  self-respect  depended  upon  in- 
tegrity, and  I  said  that  it  required  integrity  in 
speech,  in  work  and  in  character.  In  speaking  of 
integrity  in  work  I  made  three  quotations  from  your 
volume  entitled  "Hitting  the  Dark  Trail."  I  also  said 
that  the  book  has  been  of  the  greatest  inspiration  to 
me  this  fall.  I  chose  to  do  this  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  gave  me  a  more  fitting  and  satisfactory 
way  of  saying  what  I  chose  to  rather  than  to  depend 
upon  the  columns  of  the  Smith  College  Weekly  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  find  in  this  an  indication  that  I 
have  desired  to  do  more  than  keep  my  promise  to 
you  in  regard  to  the  Smith  College  Weekly. 

It  was  just  as  I  was  dictating  this  letter  that  you 
called  me  up  and  so  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  as  I  write  it.  I  am  also  this 
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afternoon  sending  a  letter  to  Mr.  Holt  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  not  do  any  harm. 

Believe  me,  always  cordially  yours, 

M.  L.  Burton,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Your  letter  of  April  28  reached  my  office  on  May  2 
and  since  it  was  of  a  personal  nature  no  one  in  the 
office  felt  able  to  answer  it.  Just  recently  I  have 
been  ill  which  accounts  for  my  delay  in  responding. 
I  want  you  to  know  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear 
from  you,  for  I  often  think  of  you  and  your  name 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  our  home. 

Yes,  I  have  read  the  "Plastic  Age"  and  regard  the 
perusal  of  such  volumes  as  a  part  of  my  official 
duties.  It  is  something  like  "Gown  and  Town"  which 
no  doubt  you  have  also  read.  I  suppose  in  general 
that  it  is  a  reasonably  sad  picture  of  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  American  colleges,  although  I  think 
discriminating  parents  make  a  serious  mistake  if 
they  assume  that  it  sets  forth  the  life  of  the  average 
normal  student. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  are  just  publish- 
ing your  thirty-second  volume.  I  often  think  of  the 
painstaking  way  in  which  you  work  and  the  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy  of  your  results.  It  is  a  great 
compliment  to  the  quality  of  your  mind  and  spirit. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  our  oldest 
child,  Theodosia,  was  married  last  Saturday  evening 
to  Dr.  George  R.  Stewart,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
California.  They  had  a  very  beautiful  wedding  and 
we  are  extremely  happy  over  the  whole  affair.  Our 
son,  Paul,  was  one  of  the  ushers  and  he  is  now  a 
senior  in  the  Culver  Military  Academy  and  will  enter 
this  University  next  fall.   He  is  eighteen  years  old 
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and  has  been  doing  fine  work  in  school,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  their  varsity  football  team,  and  is  recognized 
as  an  excellent  aviator.  Our  youngest  daughter,  Jane, 
who  was  born  at  Northampton,  is  twelve  years  old 
and  was  also  one  of  Theodosia's  bridesmaids. 

Please  accept  our  most  cordial  personal  greetings. 
Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

M.  L.  Burton,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Yes  indeed !  I  shall  be  most  proud  to  call  a  man  of 
your  attainments  a  friend  and  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  your  nice  letter.  I  should  have  answered 
it  sooner  but  I  was  in  the  West  when  it  came  and 
have  just  returned  to  find  it  waiting.  Also  a  letter 
from  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.  asking  me  to  make  the 
pictures  for  your  new  book,  which  I  shall  be  most 
pleased  to  do. 

I'll  be  very  sure  to  call  on  you  the  next  time  I'm 

in  central  Massachusetts,  thank  you.  And  if  you  get 

down  to  New  York  won't  you  please  call  me  up  and 

we  will  have  lunch  together  and  a  good  talk. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Charles  Livingston  Bull,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  lofty 
tone  and  literary  quality  of  the  poem  that  you  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Hadley  yesterday.  It  is  splen- 
did ! !  When  I  read  it  this  evening  to  Mrs.  Irwin  she 
exclaimed  most  rapturously  over  it  and  said — "I 
must  put  that  in  my  scrap  book." 

Second,  You  will  observe  that  tonight's  Gazette 
gives  quite  a  different  speech  as  coming  from  me 
than  the  talk  I  offered  to  you  folks.  It  came  about 
this  way.  Mr.  Huntington  of  that  paper  pressed  me 
for  copy.   I  finally  told  him  that  I  would  give  him 
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something  and  Saturday  night  I  scratched  off  what 
the  paper  printed  but  when  I  reached  Hadley  and 
discovered  the  program  I  changed  my  plan  and 
undertook  to  lighten  the  occasion  a  bit.  The  inci- 
dent reminds  me  of  what  happened  several  years 
ago  here  in  Northampton  during  a  political  canvass. 
Senator  Hoar  was  to  be  the  speaker  at  a  rally  in 
City  Hall.  I  had  him  in  tow,  being  of  the  City  Com- 
mittee. The  press  required  copy  and  I  asked  the 
Senator  if  he  had  such.  He  reached  into  his  grip  and 
brought  forth  several  copies  and  at  the  same  time 
said:  "There  is  copy  for  the  press,  that  is  what  they 
may  say  I  said.  What  I  shall  say  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  something  like  this  copy.  The  reading  audi- 
ence is  lazier  than  the  listening  audience." 

Some  time  ago  you  expressed  a  desire  to  leave 
Hadley,  saying  that  its  great  change  in  the  foreign 
personnel  was  not  to  your  liking.    Stay  at  home. 
Don't  go  away.  We  want  you  just  where  you  are. 
Cordially  yours, 
Judge  Richard  W.  Irwin, 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Your  publishers  have  just  sent  me  a  copy  of  your 
new  book,  "The  King  of  the  Flying  Sledge".  I  ap- 
preciate your  kindness  in  giving  me  such  an  early 
opportunity  to  read  it.  It  has  already  been  devoured 
by  my  two  boys  and  enjoyed  as  much  as  your  former 
works.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  you  continue  to 
turn  out  these  interesting  and  helpful  Nature 
stories.  May  you  long  continue  to  do  it. 

I  have  a  new  book  out  this  fall,  a  copy  of  which 
I'm  going  to  have  sent  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Amherst,  Mass, 
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As  I  was  coming  down  Amity  Street,  I  met  a 
group  of  half  a  dozen  boys  about  twelve  years  old. 
Just  as  I  passed  them,  I  heard  one  of  them  sing  out 
in  a  loud  voice:  "Gee!  I've  got  a  great  book.  It's 
called  The  Thundering  Herd' — all  about  buffaloes !" 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  how  your  popular- 
ity persists! 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Here  is  a  greeting  to  you  across  the  years.  I  have 
always,  as  I  think  you  know,  been  interested  in  your 
unusual  work.  Though  in  my  Northampton  days, 
because  I  regarded  my  ministry  as  an  opportunity 
for  wider  than  ordinary  parish  service,  I  seldom  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  I  recall  the  few  little 
talks  we  had  with  pleasure. 

After  consultation  with  some  of  your  friends  in 
Northampton,  Amherst,  New  York  and  elsewhere  I 
have  decided  to  ask  you  if  you  will  honor  us  by 
serving  as  Commencement  speaker  at  our  woman's 
college,  which  is  co-ordinate  to  our  man's  college. 
The  date  is  Monday,  June  11,  at  3  P.  M.  You  could 
leave  Springfield,  Sunday,  at  10:27 — I  believe — in 
the  evening,  making  sure  that  you  have  your  berth 
reserved  in  advance  in  the  Western  New  York  car, 
arrive  at  Syracuse  early  the  next  morning,  have  time 
for  breakfast  there,  and  reach  Geneva  at  9  A.  M. 
We  should  want  you  among  our  guests  at  the  Hobart 
College  Commencement  that  morning,  when  the  Hon. 
Bainbridge  Colby  of  New  York  City  is  to  make  the 
address  before  the  Hobart  students,  and  at  the 
alumni  luncheon  at  twelve  o'clock,  where  of  course 
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we  should  wish  you  to  speak  informally  along  with 
the  others.  But  at  our  woman's  college  at  three 
o'clock  you  would  be  the  speaker  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  time  ordinarily  taken  for  our  Commence- 
ment address  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

It  is  our  custom  to  confer  at  this  time  on  our 
Commencement  speaker  some  academic  recognition, 
and  it  would  give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  if  you 
would  consent  to  accept  this  invitation. 

You  could  return  that  evening  at  8:35,  arriving  at 
Springfield  the  next  morning  at  6:30,  getting  a 
through  sleeper  from  a  nearby  town. 

We  should,  of  course,  as  usual,  give  an  honorarium 
which  would  at  least  cover  your  traveling  expenses. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  travel  at  night,  you  could 
leave  Springfield,  unless  there  should  be  some  change 
of  timetables  in  the  meantime,  at  12:40  P.  M.,  Sun- 
day, June  10,  change  cars  at  Syracuse,  and  arrive 
in  Geneva  at  10  P.  M. 

As  to  the  subject,  we  should,  of  course,  leave  that 
entirely  to  your  discretion;  but  no  one  who  knows 
the  message  of  your  "Hitting  the  Dark  Trail"  would 
want  you  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
importance  to  the  young  college  women  of  making 
the  most  of  their  resources  whatever  they  may  be. 
It  is  an  occasion  for  serious  utterance  to  students  at 
the  most  impressionable  moment  of  their  young  life, 
and  I  hope  the  word  may  be  spoken  next  June  by 
you. 

With  all  good  wishes,  believe  me, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Lyman  R.  Powell, 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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It  is  most  kind  of  you  and  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  book.  My  address 
is  simply  Randolph,  Mass.  I  think  the  sonnet  quoted 
in  the  newspaper  cutting  very  beautiful.  That  makes 
me  think  that  you  see  the  true  inwardness  of  things 
better  for  not  seeing  the  outer  semblance,  for  all 
true  sight  is  insight,  and  that  is  not  dependent  upon 
physical  eyes.  I  am  prepared  to  congratulate  you 
very  warmly  upon  your  work. 

Sincerely, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Randolph,  Mass. 

By  yesterday's  mail  I  received  a  copy  of  your 
poems.  (Through  the  kindness  of  my  dear  friend 
Miss  Bryant.)  And  what  a  treasure  it  is.  It's  very 
title  makes  me  in  love  with  it  without  having  had 
time  to  enjoy  but  few  of  its  gems.  How  much  we 
owe  to  our  dear  Heavenly  Father  for  giving  you  to 
us,  a  link  between  Earth  and  Heaven  and  an  aid  to 
that  higher  spiritual  life  we  do  constantly  yearn  for. 
With  thanks  which  words  can  but  feebly  express, 
believe  me  most  gratefully  and  respectfully  yours, 
Jennie  Hopkins,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 
Your  book  is  most  beautiful.  The  artist  has  caught 
the  spirit,  tone  and  color  of  New  England  and  of  your 
true  and  sympathetic  work.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
study  of  the  book. 

I  thank  you  for  it.  I  will  help  it  in  any  way  I  can. 
Come  to  see  me,  and  believe  me  ever,  my  true  poet, 
yours  with  a  brother's  love, 

Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Boston,  Mass, 

I  have  been  reading  your  admirable  little  book, 
sweet  and  healthful  in  feeling,  as  running  water  in 
the  sun.  You  gave  it  to  me,  I  know,  out  of  your  own 
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generosity ;  but  I  wish  much  that  you  would  gratify 
me  further  by  letting  me  buy  it.  It  will  be  no  less 
to  my  mind  a  gift  from  you  and  I  shall  look  on  it 
with  added  complacence.  I  was  sorry  you  had  such 
a  hurried  and  huddled  sort  of  call.  Had  it  but  been 
in  the  afternoon,  or  had  I  but  known  you  were  com- 
ing, I  could  have  escaped  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  think, 
from  workaday  cares.  Please  accept  my  congratula- 
tions on  "How  Massa  Linkum  Came".  It  is  very  fine. 
Believe  me  with  kind  wishes  to  you  and  your  devoted 
brother,  faithfully  yours, 

Louise  I.  Guiney,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

I  thank  you  for  your  Easter  poem  in  the  Repub- 
lican, and  for  the  golden  line:  "Do  good  to  man  be- 
cause thou  art  a  man."  I  am  going  West  to  lecture. 
I  hope  I  may  meet  you  on  my  return.  I  feel  akin  in 
soul  to  you,  my  brother. 

Always, 
Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  magazine  contain- 
ing your  "Elegy  at  the  Birthplace  of  Bryant."  I  had 
received  a  copy  of  it  from  Mr.  Shaw,  while  at  Cum- 
mington,  but  I  was  especially  glad  to  have  another 
one  from  yourself. 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  my  Uncle  John 
H.  Bryant  saw  your  poem  and  was  so  impressed  by 
it,  his  own  words,  "there  was  a  great  deal  in  it",  and 
read  it  over  a  number  of  times  with  much  pleasure. 

It  possessed,  I  am  sure,  both  talent  and  feeling 
and  grace  also,  without  which  there  is  no  poetry  for 
me.  And  I  am  greatly  gratified  by  this  noble  tribute 
to  my  father's  memory.   I  am  not  surprised  that  it 
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has  attracted  as  you  tell  here  much  attention  among 
literary  people. 

I  trust  that  the  inspiration  will  not  end  here  but 
will  lead  you  on  always  to  something  still  finer  and 
nobler  and  that  I  may  hear  of  you  in  the  future. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Julia  S.  Bryant,  Great  Barrington,  Mass, 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Clarence 
Hawkes'  lecture  entitled  "An  Hour  with  American 
Poets."  To  my  notion  it  is  a  just  criticism  and  a 
finished  literary  production  and  I  very  much  wonder 
how  anyone  so  seriously  handicapped  can  have  be- 
come so  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  poets.  The 
lecture  is  fluent,  graceful  and  occasionally  dramatic, 
Respectfully  submitted  by, 

Yours  truly, 
Charles  Hallack,  So.  Hadley,  Mass, 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  your  kind 
letter,  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  it,  and  for 
the  verses.  They  are  beautiful  in  the  tenderness  and 
the  courage  which  alone  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
rise  above  our  limitations.    My  heart  responds  to 
your  words  all  the  more  warmly  because  they  de- 
scribe so  truly  the  peculiar  environment  in  which  my 
life  is  set  and  the  rugged  path  that  we  must  tread 
if  we  would  enter  the  realms  of  light  and  beauty, 
The  verse  which  appeals  to  me  especially  is  this, 
"E'en  little  waves  that  idly  dance 
Against  the  cliff  will  crumble  it  to  sand, 
And  so  with  ceaseless  toil  the  slightest  hand 
May  wear  away  the  walls  of  circumstance," 
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We  have  already  met  in  thought,  and  I  hope  that  we 
may  clasp  each  other's  hands  some  day  in  the  near 
future. 

I  found  the  little  book  awaiting  me  on  my  return 
from  Washington,  where  Miss  Sullivan  and  I  spent 
our  spring  vacation.  I  had  a  quiet  but  delightful 
holiday.  I  saw  Dr.  Bell  and  many  old  friends.  Many 
times  in  the  midst  of  my  pleasures  I  thought  how 
strange  it  was  that  I  should  once  have  been  a  restless 
little  child  who  did  nothing  but  fret  and  feel  of 
things  all  day  long.  I  wonder  if  you  know  that  I  had 
the  great  privilege  of  meeting  the  President.  When 
I  clasped  his  hand,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  actual  touch 
with  history.  He  was  very  cordial,  and  would  not  let 
Miss  Sullivan  interpret  what  he  said ;  but  he  put  my 
fingers  on  his  lips  and  repeated  the  words  until  I 
understood  him. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  we  are 
going  to  publish  in  book  form  'The  Story  of  My 
Life",  with  some  letters,  an  essay  and  several  illus- 
trations. This  book  will  come  out  at  the  Christmas 
season,  and  if  you  wish  to  have  a  copy,  I  will  send 
you  one.  In  the  meantime,  Miss  Sullivan  and  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  your  poems. 

Thanking  you  once  more  for  your  kindness,  I  am, 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

Helen  Keller,  Cambridge,  Mass, 

Your  kind  letter  of  Nov.  30  came  some  days  since 
together  with  the  magazine  containing  your  beauti- 
ful poem.  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  token 
of  your  remembrance.  I  had  heard  the  poem  read 
at  Cummington  and  had  expressed  to  my  niece  a 
desire  for  a  copy  which  your  kindness  has  supplied. 
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I  shall  offer  it  to  some  of  our  Western  papers  and 
hope  and  expect  it  will  be  favorably  received. 

With  many  kind  wishes  for  your  success  in  life, 
I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 
John  Howard  Bryant,  Princeton,  Illinois. 
(Brother  of  Wm.  Cullen) 

I  hope  you  have  received  the  copy  of  my  book 
which  I  sent  you  before  I  left  Cambridge.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  was  so  remiss  in  regard  to  my  promise ; 
but  I  was  overwhelmed  with  college  work,  and  I 
failed  to  do  half  the  things  I  wanted  to  promptly. 

You  will  not  remember  me  but  possibly  you  will 
remember  my  name.  You  must  know  that  I  am 
teaching  in  a  boys'  school  and  along  with  big  and 
middle-sized  boys  I  have  a  dear  little  class  of  be- 
ginners ranging  from  five  to  eight  years  old.  When 
study  is  over  we  have  reading  for  a  dessert  to  the 
feast,  and  among  our  books  is  a  little  red  volume 
called  "The  Trail  to  the  Woods". 

I  had  read  several  of  the  stories  when  my  pleasure 
and  appreciation  first  led  me  to  look  for  the  author's 
name,  and  then  how  delighted  the  boys  were  to  hear 
that  he  was  an  old-time  acquaintance  and  so  to  say 
neighbor  of  mine.  And  nothing  would  do  but  that 
I  should  write  him  and  express  our  admiration  and 
thanks.  Mrs.  Hawkes  must  be  told  also,  that  "The 
Tripod  Fox",  "The  Old  He  One",  and  "David  and 
Goliath"  were  our  favorites.  And  these  were  lis- 
tened to  with  flushed  faces  and  sparkling  eyes.  All 
of  the  boys  know  something  of  wood  life,  and  on 
pleasant  days  we  take  books  and  pencils  and  have 
the  woods  for  a  school-room. 
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Hoping  that  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion  and 
accept  the  admiring  homage  of  Joe,  John,  Niel,  Ed- 
win, and  Jesse,  together  with  my  cordial  good 
wishes,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 
Dora  Reed  Goodale,  Redding,  Conn. 

I  call  everybody  in  Hadley  my  friend.  The  town, 
the  town-family,  the  elms,  the  river,  the  outlines  of 
the  hills,  Mt.  Holyoke,  the  very  odors,  grow  dearer 
and  lovelier  to  me  every  year.  Some  part  of  every 
year  since  1819  I  have  come  back  to  claim  my  moiety 
of  the  interest  in  the  heritage  which  we  share  to- 
gether. The  memories  and  the  stillness,  to  an  old 
man,  are  a  great  rest.  I  sometimes  wish  I  need  never 
leave  my  birthplace,  but  at  the  last  be  buried  in  it, 
— tho'  I  am  in  no  hurry  about  that. 

The  plain  fact  that  my  only  short  summers  stay 
here,  and  the  weariness  I  bring,  prevent  any  proper 
acquaintance  with  the  people,  must  explain  my  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  its  intellectual  life  and 
habits. 

Reading  last  evening  your  poems  in  the  volume 
you  were  so  thoughtful  and  so  kind  to  send  me,  I  see 
how  much  I  have  missed.  Hadley  has  not  been,  in 
literary  repute,  quite  what  we,  with  our  early  his- 
tory and  Hopkins  Academy,  might  have  expected 
but,  what  does  reputation  amount  to  after  all.  So 
long  as  we  have  the  poet  of  'Transition"  and  "Re- 
juvenation" and  "To  Milton"  we  can  hug  our  poetic 
self-consciousness  and  be  content. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely, 

Your  fellow-townsman  and  fellow-student, 
F.  K.  Huntington  (Bishop  of  Central  New  York) 
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Illness  has  prevented  an  earlier  acknowledgement 
of  your  letter  and  the  charming-  book  that  accom- 
panied it.  Then  I  waited  a  while  in  order  to  read  the 
verses  so  brightly  and  cleverly  describing  child-life. 
I  hope  many  happy  young  folk  will  enjoy  them  and 
recognize  themselves  or  their  playmates  in  every 
page. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindly  thought  of  a  fellow 
rhymer,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  Mapres  Dodge,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  was  an  especial  pleasure  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance with  your  poems  while  you  yourself  sat  with 
me,  to  speak  of  them  as  we  read  them  together.  Will 
you  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  find  in  the  volume  a 
wealth  of  convincing  proof  that  the  veil  dropped  so 
heavily  before  your  eyes  in  your  early  boyhood,  has 
not  dimmed,  but  seems  rather  to  have  lent  more 
acute  vision  to 

"that  inward  eye 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

For  sincere  and  unaffected  love  of  the  sounds  and 
the  remembered  sights  of  Nature;  for  hearty  and 
affectionate  identification  of  one's  self  with  the 
points  of  view  of  childhood ;  and  for  that  feeling  for 
a  fine  cadence  and  a  true  phrase  which  is  in  part  a 
birth-right,  but  which  with  you  and  with  all  who 
follow  the  high  art  of  poetry,  must  be  pursued  with 
lifelong  devotion  and  a  conscientious  listening  to  the 
voice  from  the  heights — for  all  these  qualities  I  find 
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your  little  volume  of  verse  one  to  be  prized  and 
treasured.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  it. 
With  sincere  regard,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Amherst,  Mass. 
(Pres.  of  Amherst  College) 

With  your  generous  and  sympathetic  nature  you 
will  find  a  pardon  for  me  in  this  belated  thank- 
offering  for  your  book  of  beautiful  poems,  when  I 
tell  you  that  my  time  is  so  pitilessly  controlled  that 
for  months  all  social  correspondence  has  been  denied 
my  pen — every  inky  gasp  of  it  expended  in  the  line 
of  work — work — work! — engaged  work  and  delin- 
quent work  that  like  our  brother  Shakespeare's 
"damned  spot",  will  not  out.  But  I  have  wrested 
some  brief  intervals — all  too  brief  for  the  interest 
and  delight  I  found  awakened — from  my  exacting 
tasks,  to  range  through  your  very  interesting  his- 
tory and  poems.  In  both  man  and  poet  I  find  a  nobil- 
ity and  grace  commanding  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion as  I  doubt  not  its  worthiness  to  command  that 
of  the  world  at  large.  May  all  good  blessings  dawn 
upon  you  and  make  continuous  day  shine  for 
"that  inward  eye" 

the  Master  lights  your  life  with, 
Very  truly  and  gratefully  your  friend, 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Your  little  volume  of  poems  I  have  read  with  un- 
usual interest,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  cheer 
and  encouragement  they  have  given.  Knowing  your 
great  misfortune,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised 
had  I  found  them  generally  pitched  on  a  minor  key, 
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and  the  prevailing  views  of  life  dark  and  gloomy,  if 
not  pessimistic.  I  was  delighted  to  find  nothing  of 
the  sort.  No  one  would  suspect  from  their  character 
that  they  were  written  by  a  blind  man. 

They  are  especially  full  of  light  and  triumphant 
joy;  and  your  fellow-men  ought  to  bear  their  bur- 
dens better  when  they  see  how  bravely  and  cheer- 
fully you  have  borne  yours.   It  is  true  as  you  sing: 
"If  e'en  one  star  in  heaven  fails  to  shine 
The  earth  is  darker  for  that  loss  of  light ; 
If  thou  canst  laugh  and  smile  in  sorrow's  night, 
The  earth  is  brighter  for  that  smile  of  thine." 
And  the  world  becomes  your  debtor  for  the  addi- 
tional brightness  you  have  given  to  life  by  reflecting 
so  clearly,  in  spite  of  blinded  eyes,  another  ray  of 
the  inextinguishable  light. 

Your  charming  sonnet  "The  Noblest  Thing  of  All" 
deserves  to  be  long  remembered  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  in  its  closing  lines  you  have,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, expressed  the  deepest  impression  which 
your  songs  have  made  on  me. 
"I  knew  a  life  whose  days  were  dark  and  cold, 
Each  hour  seemed  fraught  with  more  than  soul 

could  stand 
Of  bitter  grief  that  turns  the  heart  to  stone — 
Yet  on  that  face  a  smile  like  heaven  shone. 
This  was  the  noblest  thing  of  all,  'twas  grand !" 
Cordially  yours, 
L.  Clark  Seelye,  Northampton,  Mass. 
(Pres.  of  Smith  College) 

I  am  glad  to  be  made  aware  of  the  general  accept- 
ance which  has  waited  upon  the  volume  of  poems, 
"Pebbles  and  Shells"  recently  published  by  Mr.  Clar- 
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ence  Hawkes.  The  volume  is  certainly  one  of  more 
than  common  interest,  and  Mr.  Hawkes  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  scope  of  thought  and  sentiment 
to  which  he  has  attained,  in  spite  of  an  infirmity 
which  all  consider  one  of  the  heaviest  that  can  befall 
humanity.  His  blindness  has  not  cut  him  off  from 
a  vivid,  sense  of  the  values  of  life,  and  even  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  Happier  still  should  we  esteem 
him  in  his  sympathy  with  all  that  is  worthiest  in 
human  nature.  The  rhythm  of  the  poems  is  varied, 
pleasing  and  correct.  We  might  call  the  book  "a 
blind  man's  life,  set  to  sweet  music,  and  bright  with 
the  inner  light  which  bodily  conditions  cannot  bar." 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston,  Mass. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  "Idyls  of  Old  New 
England"  which  in  many  ways  speak  to  the  New 
England  reader  of  home.  The  illustrations  too  are 
charming.  Although  you  see  without  eyes,  you 
nevertheless  give  eyes  to  your  readers  and  record 
many  aspects  of  country  life  which  one  would  be 
sorry  to  have  forgotten.  I  hope  you  will  come  again 
to  the  Authors'  Club  when  you  come  to  Boston  and 
that  it  may  in  time  have  a  room  where  we  can  all 
feel  at  home. 

Cordially  yours, 

T.  W.  Higginson,  Boston,  Mass. 
(Thomas  Went  worth) 

Pray  accept  my  thanks  for  the  very  pretty  volume 
which  you  sent  me  so  kindly.  I  have  read  many  of 
the  poems  with  genuine  pleasure,  and  am  struck  by 
their  purity  and  earnestness  of  thought  and  feeling. 
"Tears  of  Angels"  pleases  me  specially,  and  "The 
Hidden  Life"  and  others  in  the  same  vein.  With  such 
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thoughts  as  these  I  am  sure  that  you  are  happy  and 
that  you  give  happiness  to  many  others. 

I  need  not  say  that  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
greet  you  as  a  graduate  of  the  dear  old  "Institution," 
familiar  to  me  for  so  many  years. 
With  kindest  regards,  believe  me, 
Faithfully  yours, 
Laura  E.  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me. 

We  are  all  tremendously  interested  in  Shaggycoat. 
He  is  being  done  aloud  to  the  demanding  boys  for 
good  behavior  and  he  is  a  real  Godsend.  I  don't  yet 
know  all  that  you  have  done.  (I'm  going  to  know  it 
all)  but  Shaggycoat  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
simple  natural  nature-biographies  I  have  ever  read 
and  one  of  the  most  charming  too.  Every  boy  and 
girl  ought  to  know  him  as  my  boys  are  knowing  him. 

Day  before  yesterday  our  recent  host  Ex-Sec. 
John  D.  Long  and  his  wife  called  and  seeing  Shaggy- 
coat upon  the  living  room  table  picked  it  up  thinking 
it  one  of  mine.  When  they  got  you  and  the  book  to- 
gether they  called  for  all  I  had  and  all  I  knew  about 
you.  They  took  the  names  of  your  books  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

Life  after  college  begins  seems  all  a  grand  hurry 
to  get  even  with  my  work  and  the  weeks  go  by  with- 
out my  being  able  to  read  or  live  outside  the  field  of 
my  study.  That  is  why  I  am  so  tardy  with  this 
letter  of  thanks.  It  is  late,  but  hearty.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  such  passages  as  that  be- 
ginning on  page  92  "It  was  twilight  of  a  bleak  De- 
cember day".  This  is  a  masterful  piece  of  descrip- 
tion and  there  are  many  in  the  book. 
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On  page  189  I  see  the  printers  have  let  species  slip 
in  without  the  s,  but  the  book  is  remarkably  free 
from  such  errors  and  the  illustrations  in  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  best  vein.  How  I  hope  for  a  big  fat  reward  for 
you.  Let  me  know  how  many  editions  go  off  this  fall. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Hawkes  and  once 
more  let  me  thank  you  for  Shaggycoat. 
Fraternally  yours, 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Your  "Three  Little  Folks"  is  excellent,  one  of  the 
very  best  books  for  a  holiday  present  for  children 
that  I  have  seen  this  season.  You  have  the  genius 
of  your  work. 

I  wish  that  I  could  help  its  sale,  this  year  or  an- 
other, for  the  book  is  a  desirable  one  for  all  years. 
It  should  be  put  with  the  stores  of  Boston  and  an 
interest  should  be  made  for  it  in  the  papers.  I  have 
been  hoping  to  come  to  Hadley  and  to  see  you.  I 
wish  to  study  the  Old  Bay  Path  Road.  I  will  do  so 
sometime  next  year,  and  then  we  will  talk  of  your 
work  and  ways  of  circulating  it.  I  have  read  your 
sonnet  on  "Springtime  in  Old  Hadley"  several  times 
and  always  with  delight.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  come  and  see  me.  I  thank  you  for  the  book,  and 
am  ever, 

Most  cordially  yours, 
Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thanks  for  your  letter.  I  am  indeed  much  afflicted 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  His  life  was  indeed 
one  of  noble  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
I  find  comfort  in  the  assurance  of  their  grateful  re- 
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membrance  of  his  great  services,  and  in  the  general 
testimony  borne  to  his  high  character  and  desert. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Your  book  came  to  hand  a  few  days  ago  and  it 
would  have  been  acknowledged  before  this  but  that 
I  hoped  to  get  a  few  quiet  hours  with  it  before  writ- 
ing. That  I  have  been  unable  to  do  I  have  been  so 
very  busy.  But  I  have  given  the  book  an  hour  and 
have  been  delighted  to  see  how  far  you  have  ad- 
vanced since  you  showed  me  your  first  pieces  and  I 
do  not  see  why  you  should  not  go  much  further.  It 
is  wonderful  that  you  can  write  so  much  as  if  you 
could  see  more  than  other  people.  The  missing  in- 
tensifies the  appreciation  of  all  sensuous  things.  I 
was  glad  to  read  President  Gates'  cordial  words. 
Don't  let  the  praises  spoil  you  and  make  you  think 
you  have  already  attained.  I  hope  you  have  some 
good  friend  to  pull  your  things  to  pieces. 
Cordially  yours, 
John  White  Chadwick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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